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“THAT'S THE WAY WE WORKED IT IN POLAND." 


Business Is Business 





U. §. Industrialists Feed 


Russo-Reich War Machines 


While America’s millions pour their last dollars into the campaign for Fin- 
nish relief, certain U. S. industrialists prepare dividends for their stockholders 
by selling vital copper, tin, rubber, oil, and even coffee to Moscow’s purchas- 
ing agencies. Much of this war material is then transshipped by the Soviets to 


the parched Reich. 


Since the United States is virtually the world’s only open market for these 


war ingredients, sections of American industry are 
the supplies which enable the Russians to ® 


keep Finland under a steady sheet of land 
and air fire. 

Exports from the United States to the 
Soviet Union totaled about $16,000,000 in 
December, more than a quarter of the entire 
amount shipped throughout 1939. And this 
had 


after Russia in- 


was during the mont} 
vaded diminutive Finland. 
Millions of dollars of war materials left 


the West Coast for Vladivostok in January 
and the first two weeks in February. Only 
yesterday the Amtorg placed orders here 
for two million vorth of 
engine compressors to be used in the Soviet 
oil fields. Oil from these machines will keep 
the Russian mechanized troops rolling in 
defiance of the Allied blockade. 

And so the evidence piles 
the United States as a major source of sup- 
plies for the Soviet Government, for ma- 
terials vitally necessary to the war machine 
now trying to roll over the Mannerheim line. 

While American neutral ships carry 
copper, oil and tin to Russia, the Germans, 
too, are beginning to export to the Soviets— 
merely, however, as a gesture of the new- 
found friendship between the two nations. 
Some weeks ago the Scher! Verlag, one of 
Berlin’s largest publishing houses, received 
an order for millions of copies of the Nurem- 
burg laws—all to be printed in Russian and 
Ukrainian. At the time it 
known that the printers already at 
work on a revised edition of Mein Kampf 
wherein the attacks on Communism are re- 
placed by excoriation of Trotskyism. These 
attacks were written in Moscow for inclu- 
sion in the new edition. 

There are 4%2 million Jews under Soviet 
rule. Some weeks Oswald Garrison 
Villard, political honesty is 
peachable, returned from Europe predicting 
that the Nuremburg laws would be applied 
by Moscow for all its territories within six 
months. Since then Commissar Kaganovitch 
of the Air Ministry and Maxim Litvinoff, 
who was serving as chief of the information 


dollars gasoline 


up—revealing 


and 


same became 


were 


ago 


whose unim- 


section of the Foreign Commissariat, were 
removed. Both are Jewish. Little has been 


heard of them since. 

On January 25 the Soviets announced that 
Russia would join Germany in a united front 
At the same time 


anti-Semitic 


for liquidation of religion. 
Moscow revealed 

had been discussed at a recent plenary ses- 
sion of the Central ( of the Kom- 


somol, Stalirite youth organization. 


that an drive 


‘ommittee 
Previous to the announcement of the “‘anti- 


religion Hess, Nazi 
party leader, had ordered the translation of 


front,” Rudolf 


united 


literature into German. 


Soviet anti-religious 
He had commanded this material published 


as rapidly as possible for the widest distri- 
bution within the Reich. 
For months it has been obvious that not 


only the oil and coppor but a common totali- 
tarian culture have 
monolithic 

they become 


been drawing the 
eac h 


two 


nations closer to other as 
bogged down in disastrous wars. 


If the Kremlin decides that it must have 
German strategists and technicians to pull 
the Soviet army out of a frozen hole in 


Finland, Stalin will pay for such aid with 

American coppor, ru 

of his own. 
From the 


yber—and anti-Simitism 


Hollywood-swimming  pool- 


directly responsible for 





Park West the 
brief-case carrying commissars will come an 
awful howl. Russian anti-Semitism? Never! 
Then will come that hysterical silence in the 
Daily Worker, the usual train-jumping, the 
much-to-do civil liberties—and the 
American = Stalinites official 
Soviet anti-Semitism. 

They practically There is 
only one Jewish newspaper in pre-September 
Soviet territory—one called the Kiev Stern. 
It follows closely the lead of Pravda and 
Izvestia and feeds its Jewish the 
news of Hitler’s and 
Reichsbuilding. 

The Kiev Stern’s front page on December 


Central penthouse crowd to 


over 
} 
will accept 


accept 1t now. 


readers 


Victories, speeches, 


23 carried in large print the felicitations 
sent by Hitler and Von Ribbentrop to Herr 
Stalin on his birthday. Not one word is 


published—in this alleged paper for Russian 
Jews—of the treatment of millions of Jews 
and non-Jew 
and Czechia. 
And the editors of 
ready to wager yi 


Worker of 


in German-oceupied Poland 


The New. Leader. are 
yu can’t find in the Daily 
London or New York, or in the 


New Masses, any criticism of the book- 
burning, concentration camp-filled Nazi 
Reich. 

Soviet Russia is an aggressor nation. 
Soeialist and Cooperative movement leader 
Tanner, Finland’s foreign minister, has just 


list of 
military authorities 


released a 


Soviet 


horrors practiced by the 
which left 


newspaper-reading 


have 
even today’s calloused 
publie aghast. 

There are many ways in which the United 
States government stop shipments of 
vital war material to the Moscow-Berlin 
axis. himself last week told the 
so-called American Youth Congress that the 


can 


Roosevelt 


American people are neutral against the 
Soviets. No men and arms for Finland now 
means that within a few weeks we'll be 


organizing a campaign to aid Norway and 
Sweden. 

The United States can’t send men to Fin- 
land. It can send munitions and planes, but 
Congress says the $20,000,000 must go for 
non-military supplies. The least that can be 
done to spreading of 


stop the 


anti-racial, 
totalitarian culture is to prevent the Amer 








ican money men from feeding the Russian 
and German armi¢ 

An American boycott on Russian goods 
already sweeps the country. But what we 
need is an embargo, a boycott in reverse. 
Stop selling to the Soviets. The State DVe- 
partment slapped a moral embargo on Japan 


Kai-Shek. 





















to ease thi s for Chiang 
Why doesn a same for Social 
Democratic-Farmers government of Finland? 
The irony of American aid to the Finns 
is typified by last Sunday’s New York Times. 
On the front page were two stories. In one 
the President of the United States said: 
“Here is a small republic in northern 
Europe, a republic which, witl ques- 
tion whatever, wishes solely to maintain its 
own territorial and Government integrity. 








Nobody with ns common sense 
believes had ilterior de- 
signs on the y or safe the Soviet 
Union. American sympathy is 98 per cent 
with the Finns in their effort to stave off 


” 


invasion of their own soil 
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Coughlin Opens New Anti-Semitic Drive, 
Charges Jews Caused U.S. Civil War 


By JAMES ONEAL 
A man may begin propaganda for an idea in all sincerity even if research by 
others had already exploded its falsity. He may not be aware of that research and 
what it disclosed, but it is his duty to learn whether experts have made an ex- 


haustive investigation in that field. 
we know that he does 
truth. 

This is the ethic that honest men observe in 
all fields of teaching. The demagogue, the con- 
scious liar and swindler, follow the other course 
and Father Coughlin, the Detroit radio priest, 
has again placed himself in this category by 
publication of an unsigned article in his “Social 
Justice,” issue of February 12 — Lincoln’s 
birthday. 

This is one of the filthiest of his anti-Semitic 
performances. It is all the more reprehensible 
in that the author ascribes the American Civil 
War and the assassination of Lincoln to a Jew- 
ish-banker “conspiracy,” with London as the 
main scene of the “plot” and Judah Benjamin, 
an American Jew who was Secretary of State 
in Jefferson Davis’ cabinet, as the American 
miscreant in this “plot.” 

The Lincoln and Davis governments both sent 
agents abroad and if Coughlin’s author had con- 
sulted the official records he would have learned 
that if his fantastic story is true then three 
American Catholic priests were accomplices with 
Benjamin in this “conspiracy”? for they were 
sent abroad and worked under the instructions 
of Benjamin! 

Disregards Slave System 

But the priestly bigot must make his con- 
tribution to the celebration of the 131st anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Great Emancipator and 
in his attempt to create a Jewish “conspiracy” 
he unwittingly involves three priests of his own 
faith in it. One wonders that the marble lips 
of Lincoln did not break into speech to rebuke 
the slanderer of Benjamin, the three priests, 
and other men now long dead. 

To make room for the “plot” the author, with 
a wave of the hand, disposes of the mountain 
of evidence that proves that the Civil War was 
the result of the development and expansion of 


the slave system. He wipes out hundreds of 
debates in Congress over a forty year period, 
the Lincoln-Douglas debates in 1858, political 


platforms for thirty and thousands of 
pamphlets and books. 


Now the minds of 


years, 


Coughlin’s dupes are pre- 


By WILLI SCHLAMM 
The gravest hour of the final test approaches 
in Finland. After months of miraculously effec- 
tive resistance the Finnish army now must take 
the first consequences of its own terrible weari- 
ness and the mad resoluteness, to pave 
the way into Finland over walls of butchered 


foe’s 


divisions. 

We knew it and we said: “Alone and without 
material aid, the Finns will probably be mur- 
dered in the end, even by an army of Soviet 
tussia’s efficiency.” (“Behind Europe’s Fronts,” 
Dec. 9, 1939.) And: “Despite all her bravery 


Finland is doomed unless she receives direct 
military aid—especially manpower —from 
abroad. 400,000 isolated Finns may destroy 

Stalin slaves, die them- 


4,000.000 
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HELSINKI: BEFORE THE BOMBS 


Ps? k 3 


CAME 


If he continues a course based on ignorance 





not want to know the © 


pared for the “Jewish-banker” plot and he has 
the Rothschild family assembled in London in 
1857 at the marriage of one of the family. One 
member is quoted as saying:“If you like, we 
shall divide the United States into two parts, 
one for you, James, and one for you, Lionel.” 
So this Jewish family conspired to partition the 
United States between two of its members! 

No Historical Basis 

Bismarck: is brought into the picture to sup- 
port this fantastic tale with an alleged quotation 
from something he is said to have revealed to 
a German, Conrad Siem, in 1876, which was 
published in an obscure Paris paper in 1921. 

Bismarck is made to substantiate the story 
of the Rothschild family’s intention to partition 
the United States. “The Jews,” Bismarck is 
alleged to have concluded, “will not hesitate to 
plunge the whole of Christendom into wars and 
chaos, in’ order that ‘the earth should become 
the inheritance of Israel.’” 

Judah P. Benjamin is brought into the spot- 
light by the author who declares that Benjamin 
‘twas chosen by the Rothschilds to do their work 
in the United States and he was the first ad- 
viser to Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Southern Confederacy.” 

The conspiracy is now complete except for a 
large picture of a Civil War battle with a cap- 
tion declaring that “brother fought brother... 
because international financialists in Europe 
sought once more to ‘divide and rule.’” 

There is absolutely nothing in this filthy bilge 
that is supported by competent American his- 
torians, while the Beards show in the second 
volume of their “Rise of American Civilization” 
that two Catholic priests were sent abroad by 
the Southern Confederaey, one to Paris and 
the other to Ireland and both were under in- 
structions of Benjamin, the Jewish “conspira- 
tor” of Jefferson Davis! 

Coughlin's Lowest Trick 

A commission of three was dlso sent abroad 
by the Confederacy. Now the outstanding au- 
thority on Confederate diplomacy is Professor 
Owsley’s “King Cotton Diplomacy,” published 
by the University of Chicago. 

It represents the most exhausftve research 
ever made in this field and the author never 
came across this ‘‘conspiracy,” but he does point 
out that Pope Pius IX addressed a letter to 


selves; but Stalin, who unhappily keeps 16,000,- 
000 potential soldiers in his prisons, is able 
to drive the fifth million over mountains of 
rotting bodies into Finland. Now, in the midst 
of unbelievable Finnish victories, is the time 
to warn against illusions and not to be accused 
of defeatism: Without direct outside contribu- 
tion of manpower Finland is doomed. It is just 
a matter of figures.” (“Behind Europe’s Fronts,” 
Jan. 6, 1940.) 

Important outside aid has not yet come. Even 
now the democratic world wants to pay for the 
pink illusion of a formal peace comfort with 
its own life and its own future: The leftist 
government of Norway—certainly wishing Fin- 
land’s survival, but worried for Norway’s fate— 
has ordered that no more than 100 men a day 
pass the country on their way from England 
and France to Finland. 

However, as we warned against victory illu- 
sions, when Finland had her most impressive 
triumphs, we should like now to warn against 
a possible feeling of panic. Finland is still not 
lost. There are still chances that the Allies 
will awaken from their Munichism toward the 
Soviet Union, from their suicidal “cautiousness,” 
which virtually is the right way to hell and not 
to victory. And it that now the Allies 
are preparing action to help Finland—from the 
south. 

The lack of battlefields—perhaps the strangest 
feature in this huge European 
mutual starvation — has 
Having found that the blockade is 
without serious military England and 
France may have decided to start an offensive 


seems 


adventure of 
apparently vanished. 
valueless 
steps, 





> 
oe 





—— Still Silent —— 





Y this time Vice-Presi- 
dent Garner has been 
sent all evidence which 
links his New York cam- 


paign headquarters with 
Coughlin’s political ma- 
chinery. Vice - President 


Garner knows it is tacitly 
understood throughout 
New York State that the 
17 men arrested before 
they could blow up several newspapers and 
inflict other serious damage are linked to 
the Detroit radio priest. 

Vice-President Garner knows that the 
charges lodged against the 17 include plot- 
ting to overthrow the United States gov- 
ernment. 

And yet John Garner remains silent. It is 
now three weeks since this evidence was first 
made available to the public by The New 
Leader. Mr. Garner has various channels 
through which to disassociate himself from 
America’s leading fascist. Why hasn’t he 
used them? 

Does his silence insinuate support of Father 
Coughlin’s principles? 

It is suggested to readers of The New Leader 
that they write the vice-president urging him 
to take a stand, and that they write letters 
to the editors of their local papers calling 
on the American press, dedicated to demoe- 
racy and racial 2nd religious freedom, to 
demand to know why the vice-president of 
the United States has chosen Coughlinites 
to direct his campaign in the most important 
state in the Union. 





Garner 








— 


he Hlustrious and Honorable Jefferson Davis, 


President of the Confederate States of Amer- 


ica.” 


fe 
th 


United 
priests, 


co 


in 
th 
fo 


This was practical recognition of the Con- 
derate Government by the Pope so that if 
ere was any “plot” to “divide and rule” the 
States, the Vatican, two American 
and the Rothschild family were ac- 
mplices of Judah P. Benjamin! 

The priestly Fuehrer of Detroit is thus caught 
the noose he for others. The fact is 
at the is in a class with other 
rgeries Coughlin has used in his vie- 


wove 
“conspiracy 


which 


ious propaganda and it is the dirtiest job he 
has yet perpetrated 


Allies Prepare Offensive in Near East 
To Force Exhaustion of Nazi Oil Supply 


th 


but in the Near East and the Balkans rather 
an in Finland or on the Western front. The 


happenings in Turkey’s neighborhood are highly 


significant. 
Considering the fact that Turkey has no com- 
mon border with Nazi Germany, her turn 


against the Reich is virtually all Turkey could 
do at the moment, even if she were formally 


at 


se 


unusual 


war with Hitler. And this is one of the most 
rious events in the European war. For the 
seizure of German properties, while 


Turkey is formally still at peace with the Reich, 


indicates 


€x 
to 
ca 


the Turkish government 
pects direct military action to come around 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. In the 
se of such actions, the presence of German 


how soon 


Nazi agents in key positions as the recently 


co 
we 
ar 
st 
th 
bu 
m 


nfiscated Krupp shipyards on the Golden Horn 
yuld be, of course, intolerable to the Allies 
id Turkey. But on the other hand, the sudden 
roke against the Reich, the rough seizure of 
valuable assets Nazi Germany had 
lilt up for her expansion into the Near East, 
the Turkish-German relations 


e most 


ust 


destroy 


radically and forever. 


ar 
re 
s 
fr 


re 


Acting this way, without visible preparations 
id with utmost speed, Turkey doubtlessly has 
the Near East’s showdown 
wholeheartedly her Allied 
Their military aid 
good enough for Turkey in pure 


expect 
trust 


asons to 
yon and to 
‘riends’ military power: 


cord is not 


idealism to risk a complete break with Hitler 


(< 
vi 


and, ther 


with Stalin, too) without con- 
serious intention 


efore, 





necing evidence of the Allies’ 


iis time to accept the challenge with all their 


(Continued on Page Seren) J 


KKK Terrorizes Jersey Inhabitants; 
Mobilizers Admit Tie with U. S. Bund 


By VINCENT ROGERS 
Many would-be-American fuehrers have taken 
advantage of the controversy between Father 
Coughlin, the Christian Front, the Dies Com- 
mittee, William Dudley Pelley and the Federal 
law enforcement agencies by pushing their or- 





Among these are Imperial 
Wizard Coleseott of the Klu Klux Klan, Senator 
Reynolds of the Vindicators, the fascist 
McWilliams. 


ganizational activity. 


and 


with the movie-star profile—Joe 


The latter’s activity is linked to the Klan by 
Others point out that his men 
been selling Justice and handing 
out his literature on New York street corners. 
Coughlin and the Klan because of 
the KKK’s anti-Catholicism, although it has 


ervers. 


Social 


have 


are enemies 





been reported that the radio priest would tie 
up with the Klan if he could find a way to do 
so without running afoul of the Church. 





Two Saturdays back scores of Christian Mob- 
ilizers and their Coughlinite colleagues hit the 


street corners, working in pairs. One sold Social 
Justice; the other hawked his leaflets 


cry Nazi und Christian Mobilizer 


vith the 


“Come to our 
meeting.” 


Interested passersby were handed a long yellow 
leaflet announcing a Christian Mobilizer meet- 
ing at Austrian Hal Three-quarters of the 
leaflet was occupied by a picture of the debon- 
air McWilliams, national commander of the 


Christian Mobilizer 


nts the Klan 


continued its ag 


On other fro 





tion. It celebrated Lincoln’s birthday by i 

ing New Jersey and parading through Wana 
Riverdale, Pompton Lakes, Bloomingdale, 
Butler. 


Some days before that twenty horded KKK 
night-riders burned a thirty-foot cross outside 


t} 


Ww 








ynagogue in Roselle, New Jersey, terrorizing 
e Jewish population of the area. 


Two of the Klansmen arrested by local police 





ere later paroled for hearing on disorderly 
nduct charges. Hudson County Klan 
ader, Dr. Young, d that there would be a 
t” if his men were not released when they 
p for trial. 
} eaders, when reached by reporters for 
stated t 


it the KKK was going after 
ause they had been “too damned 
darned powerfu New Jersey 


! c One Klansman said that if the burn- 

ng of the cross outside the local synagogue 

“doesn’t shut the Jews up, we'll cut a few 
roats and see what happens.’ 





reregistered 


New 





iced that they had 
members last week in 
the total state member- 


840 more 


Jersey, bringing 
2 


ship to above the 36,000 mark. 








































POLICE ChHiEr 
Commissioner Valentine this 
week finished the survey of 
the New York Police Dept. 
About 500 admitted being 
members of the Christian 

. Front. 


Belous Quits 
‘Progressive 


ALP Committee’ 


Bloc Follows 
CP's Line 


A bombshell was exploded in 
the camp of the “Progressive 
Committee’ now fighting to 
capture the American Labor 
Party for the Communists, when 
Charles Belous, former ALP 
Councilman ,issued a statement 
to the press on Wednesday 
stating that he had resigned 
from this committee. 

Failing to understand what 
every informed member of the 
ALP knew, that the “Progres- 
sive Committee’ is a “front” for 
the Communist Party, Belous 
learned the truth by working 
with the committee and then re- 
signed. 

His public declaration, al- 
though not mentioning the Com- 
munist Party, shows that the 
“Progressive Committee’ is fol- 
lowing the “party line” even on 
Communazism and other 

Statement on Quitting 

Mr. Belous’ statement follows: 

“J have had my differences 
with the policies pursued by the 
American Labor Party and have 
those differences today. 

“In attempting to disclose a 
reasonable difference of opinion 


issues. 


with the present leadership of 
the party, I joined with the 
Progressive Committee. In the 


asso- 


been 
however, 


short time I have 
ciated with that group, 
I have found that its moving 
spirits are motivated by some- 
what different considerations 
from those which impelled me 
to join the Progressive Com- 
mittee. 

“No one can accuse 
‘Red-Baiting,’ for I myself have 
too often been the innocent vic- 
tim of such stupid campaigns. 
But when I find my thoughts and 
acts limited by strange logic and 
argument, one suspects some- 
thing more than a mere tolerant 
attitude towards all minorities, 
including Communists. 

“For three years I have been 
récognized in Queens County as 
a bitter and vehement opponent 
of Nazism and all it stood for. 
Suddenly I must condon its 
atrocities and even justify them. 

“For three years I fought for 
American help in behalf of Spain, 
Austria and China, urging as I 
then believed and still believe 
that only by international collec- 
tive security could we work out 
our common problems. Today I 
must become an ‘isolationist’ and 
suppress my deen-felt sympathies 
for Finland and Poland. 

“Finally and most significantly, 
President —— and his New 
Deal ate no longer regarded as 
the friends of Tal or. I who fourcht 
bitterly (even with ‘Democrats’ 
in Queens) to uphold and defend 


me of 


the President and his policies 
must now join with the Garners 
and Coughlins and Dies’ and 
O’Connors to criticize and, if 


necessary, work for the defeat of 
New Deal candidates and policies. 
“True, the Administration has 


veered to the right. But cer- 


tainly nothing it has done war 
rants the complete sell-out and 
abandonment of one of the best 


ithetic Presidents 


common 


and most 

that labor 

have had 
"Other Party” savesved 
“The 25e erious Yi 


symp: 
and the man 
Lincoln 


mes 


4 


have driven m the conclusior 
that the leading personalities in 
the Progressive Committ ar 
not fighting the present leader- 
ship of the Americar Labor 
Party becau th est interest 
of that great movement dictate: 
such a policy 

“I am convinced that their 
fight is based upon considerations 
which go far beyond the Amer 
jean Labor Party and seek to 
make that political organization 
the tail to the kite of some other 


political party. Wtih this method 
of operation I have no sympathy.” 
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Govt jen 
Drive on 
Power Trusts 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—A ma- 
jor battle between the New Deal 
government agencies and the 12 
billion dollar electrical. industry 
is about to start. The Securities 
and Exchenge Commission is 
ready to tackle its biggest job in 
accordance with orders it re- 
ceived as a result of the 1935 
Holding Company Act. 

Across the nation stretch the: 
systems of 51 utility holding 
companies. These will now have 
to justify their existence in their 
present form. Of the 51 systems, 
15 corporations control 87 per 
eent of the assets of all com- 
panies in the  structure—and 
these assets total more than 12 
billion dollars. 

Spearhead for the Utilities 
will be the presidential G. O. P. 
dark horse Wendell Willkie, who 
wept such saccharine tears when 
he sold the Commonwealth and 
Southern System to the Govern- 
ment’s TVA setup for a profit 
which ran into many millions. 


Wendell 


Willkie has developed into a New Deal utility 
sort of Robin Hood for this na- 
tion’s public utility chiefs who 
spend millions for daily news- and other financiers 
paper advertising in an attempt him build and _ loot 
to convince the public that the dollar 


government is persecuting them. 





GOV'T BAITER 


Willkie, 

mouthpiece, will lead the 

fight against the S.E.C. for 
the power trust. 


Hopson, Utility 
Magnate, Faces 
Federal Probe 


By Washington Labor be 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, D. 
regulation ma- 
chinery this week began the final 
drive against Howard C. Hopson 


Associated Gas & Electric 
utility empire. 


W.P.A. Slash Means New 
Drop of Million from Rolls 


S87 Percent of 
Got No Jobs 


By GEORGE SHORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Snow 
has fallen in every state in the 
Union this winter. 

To most of us this meant 


skiing, bobsledding and the best 
in winter sports. But to more 
than 10,000,000 jobless Amer- 
icans it has meant that they 
didn’t have the money for warm 
clothing, besides not having 
money for good food and rent. 

To about another 1,000,000 it 
meant that they would have to 
spend their first winter off the 
WPA, freezingly wondering just 
what will stop an economy-crazed 
Congress from slicing Federal re- 
lief to a third of what it once 
was. 

It was learned from the Works 
Projects Administration this 
week that only about 2,000,000 of 
the 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 un- 
employed will be carried this year 
by the Government. 
A peak load of 2,400,000 may 

taken on this month. Despite 
this winters’ severity, there were 
only 2,185,577 people on the re- 
lief rolls—exactly 1,000,000 
than were provided for last year. 
At the same time, state and mu- 
nicipal relief agencies collapsed 
in many sections because of the 
increased burdens. 


utility 


C. — The 


less 
who helped 
the billion- 


New Cuts Seen 
Robert H. 


Nevertheless the administration Attorney-General Despite this, there is no indi- 
will insist on breaking up the Jackson announced that the De- cote int om group in Con- 
huge combines and securing a Partment of Justice, aided by the gress will put up a fight to in- 
greater part in the management Securities and Exchange Com- (Grose the billion dollars asked 
of the power industry. mission, is to conduct a grand for to cover relief in 1941. Funds 

Aside from the problem of jury investigation to determine fo. the current year came to 
whether the electric trusts have Whether Hopson and other Asso- gy 477,000,000. Last year the fund 


become so large that they are not 
only impossible to regulate but 
have become a government in 
themselves, the SEC will attempt 
to establish the Federal govern- 
ment’s right to engage in man- 
agement functions of the utility 


eral criminal 


ciated officers violated any Fed- 


up and managing their vast hold- 
ing company pyramid. 

The government also filed suits 
four of its rela- 
tives, and five of his companies, 


against Hopson, 


totaled $2,250,000,000. 

The contraction to the one bil- 
lion dollar figure provided for in 
the proposed budget would mean 
dropping another third of those 
now on relief. 


while piling 


There are consistent reports of 


industry ‘or $2,664,954 income taxes they 

— . bes ona of ony ern ari disastrous results of the Tory- 
AS a result of the present in- ena ae a pena ml asak inspired experiment which has 

vestigation the government may ein a the A. idea Rie dropped off the WPA roll all 
i i ot? . : ) ) e Associated system. a 

decide that sections of the com- hese those who had been Federal re- 


bine may have to sell some of 
their companies at a fixed price. For five ) 
This would break up the system ment agencies 


which has enabled a handful of t® uncover 
men to control the prices of elec- 


tricity sold to 130,000,000 Amer- 


End of Long Trail 
various 
have 
the secrets 
the 172 corporations of this fan- 
tastically complicated system, but 


years 


lief workers for 18 months or 
more. 

A WPA survey made in No- 
vember and recently reported to 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which has been making 


govern- 
trying 
hidden in 


been 


icans. Even before the SEC has have been blocked by the Asso- 4 special investigatioh of that 
begun its hearings, the utility ciated officials’ pareenl to testify spency, showed that at that time 
publicity men are preparing ° produce their books. A Federal ove than 87 per cent of the 
broadsides to threaten the pub- rand jury has power to compel 775 q99 people so dropped never 


lic with higher rates should the 
government succeed in disinte- 
grating the system 


Wall St. Cannot 
Balance Its Budget 


notoriety in 





the 
Holding 


$1,000,000 on 


them to do so. 
Hopson first gained nationwide 


Power Trust was bitterly fighting 
Wheeler-Rayburn 
Company 
Associated companies spend over 
fake telegrams to 


Act. He 


found 
cent of those 
in private industry 
months later. 

Only 28 of every 100 had suc- 
ceeded in getting on local relief 
rolls; 27 per cent had been re- 
assigned to WPA jobs and 32 per 


Less than 17 pe. 
laid off found work 
three 


eS 
JOvOS. 


when the some 
Utility 
had 


Congress : eo ae ; : 

Congress and other vicious prop- cent were without public support 

There is scarcely a man in a@ganda against the proposed of any kind except such as they 
Wall Street who won’t tell you law. i might have obtained through food 
that he could balance Uncle Sam’s When the Senate Lobby In- distribution by the Surplus Com- 


budget if given the chance, but 
this week it leaked out that these 
wise gentlemen cannot balance a 
much smaller budget, closer home. 

The Stock Exchange has just 
asked its members to give sug- 
gestions as to how it can bal- 
ance its budget and build up a 
reserve. The trouble, according 
to the exchange authorities, is 
that the public has no stomach 
for speculation and that sales 
average only about 500,000 shares 
a day, 


er him 
ganda, he 


ing Company 
between the 


eral Power 


ciated system. 


vestigating Committee subpoena- 
to tell about that 
dodged 
he was cited for 


and 
“eontempt.” A 
The administration of the Hold- 


Securities 
change Commission and the Fed- 
Commission, 
both those agencies made repeat- 
ed attempts to probe 
Hopson hired an 
army of expensive lawyers 
opposed them at every 


modities Corporation. 
propa- 
until 


hid Production Increased 


commentary on the serious- 


ness of the unemployment prob- 


was divided jem faced by the Government is 
and Ex- seen in the statement issued by 
Colonel Harrington two weeks 

and ago in which he revealed that 


this country reached in December 
the highest level of industrial pro- 
duction on record.. And yet there 
was no corresponding abatement 
in the relief and jobless crisis 


the Asso- 


and 
step 














Les4 of 











I 


with the 


{ 


hl fault not conscience of man 
Nor an abject ideology which preaches and 

cannot fulfill 

Nor with those who serve their masters better 
than their hearts 

And end each day another chapter in blood, in 
shame. 

No, not the evil 

Not the good 

Not the Slav, the Teuten, Saxon or the Frank 


Carries blood guilt 


The blame lies in the memory 

Wherein each fancies himself more godlike than 
the rest 

And conjures images of his proud race 


Its age of glorv 


The day his ancestral throne 
Made others eringe. 
is that a half-tutored Austrian 


to 
Who sees in history the legends nurtured 1 


his brain 








Has strange blood mutterings and murmerings 

Knows of Charlemagne, calls him Karl det 
Grosse 

TTis ix the Race, the Power and the Sword 

\ Empire for a tho ind yea) 

Impotent in fact 

Torn 1 udal lords 

By wars each day 

This the Austrian knows 

But forgets with politic convenience 

And builds his state upon a myth 

Merging Kaiser Karl with Thor. the Thunder 
God 

More Norse than German, but suiting the fable 

ind men must die 


To recreate an 


Empire 
That never was - 


By Boris Shub 


[1 
O* take the other 
Who sits in uneasy might upon a Slavic 
throne 
Enmeshed in intrigue 
Brewing power potions out of corpses and the 








text of Marx 
\ Georgian cliff dweller 
Descended by slow and patient steps 
To the Great Russian lain 
To the back door of authority 
And finally the Throne 
Now looks upon the Ralt 
With eyes that fancy themselves Peter 
Repeating in his Georgian eant 
Priradoi 2des nan szhdeno 
V Evropy 1 hit 
The words a poet vave a Czar 
W he ne Le | itte d the 
IV 
BY mat r€ i lendors 
ena ( ~<levoured heep 
Mu rit memory t« evive the glory 
ay n tearing pa history 
Sacrifices he mb! r ¢ 
Who w | ' 
And more it bread 
Who need o The Peter, no Elizabethar 
TY y 
No Armad 3 ) nodern mear 
And be t 
Upo 1 ‘ housands died 
“Not e ha ’ ail it here we force open 
4 lew to Europe ne words of Peter the 
Grea standing on the shores of the Baltic, 
in Alex ander Pushkin’s poem. The Bronze 


forsema 


‘18-Monthers” 
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=By Elias L. Tartak= 


Mr. Huxley Goes to Hollywood 


HERE was a time when Aldous Huxley was 

understood to represent the most blasé, “after 
us the deluge” thing in post-war literature. 

His heroes, well fed, quite cultured English 
gentlemen and ladies of the upper middle class, 
were so “modern,” so ightfully un-Victorian in 





the twenties and early thirties of this ou: 

Their world—or Mr. Huxley's 
better-mannered and more intellectual version of 
our own Jimmy Walker period. The men, so 
gentlemanly and witty about their infidelities, the 
women—so refined about their 
“keeping open bed.” 


century. 


world—was a 


They enjoyed their amours, 
their travels, the best of cuisine, 
art and culture—in France and ¢ 
Italy—and all with such verve — 


and dignity. 

It was almost a perfect world. 
They tasted, with a patrician 
nonchalance and an enlightened 
freedom from stuffy prejudice, 
all the pleasures of the carnal 
Such charming voluptuaries of 
mind! 

They played 
even with religion 





Se 
ry 
Elias Tartak 


and 
both 


spiritual. 

body and 
mistresses, idea: 
theories. 


lovers, 


radical 


with 
and 


Perfect World 

ND Mr. Huxley was the 

before his readers these visions of a Cal- 

vertonian paradise, in volume after volume com- 
posed in a prose which was the delight of his 
readers and the despair of many of his envious 
critics. 

What happened to that world of leisurely 
sophisticated moderns? 

The first warning came 
point.” They all had such 
they ended in such misery 
and her numerous lovers. 


magician unfolding 


and 


with “Point Counter- 
an exquisite and 
Lucille Tantamount 


time 


For, as might have been observed, Mr. Huxley 
has a mind... anda conscience. And, somehow, 
the morning comes when his heroes and lovely 


get up with a taste of ashes in their re- 


ladies 
fined palates, 

is not such a good time 
3000 years ago. 


Too much good time 
all, as Solomon knew 
“Eye! in Gaga” “End and Means” only 
confirmed the reader’s premonitions. Huxley be- 
Tolstoyan, a militant pacifist, a Ghandist. 
frightened by a _ civilization 
diet of greed and “good 
simple life of cooperation, 


ess and 
Came a 

Disgusted and 
ruin on @ 
calls for a 





rushing to 


time,” he 


self-sacrifice and non-violence. 
Tolstoyan Satire 
ND now, his latest novel with its strange 


title!* It might be regarded as the American 
counterpart of “Point Counterpoint.” Only, in 
the incarnation of greed and “a good 
time” is American Lucille Tantamount, 
but a Californian, Mr. Stoyte, a “self-made man,” 
with oil companies, coal mines and ranches galore. 
Mr. St yte has what seems to be “a perfect 
good time.’ He builds unto himself a super-castle, 
it with choicest treasures of art, El Grecos 
scientists and scholars, al- 
and, of course, a blond 


this case, 


not an 





ee 
most a 


Baby.” 


Vermee) buys 


whole university, 


5, miserable, for he is 


A Spanish Tragicomedy 


By SAM BARON 


(CONe STANCIA YE LA MORA tit 
“In Place of Splendor,” 


led her book 


but “The King Is 


Dead, Long Live the ‘Line’” would have been 
more apropos. Born to the purple, she breaks 
with her aristocratic Spanish family in 1931, 
just prior to the abdication of King Alfonso and 





the inauguration of the first Spanish Republic. 
Her family calls her a “traitor.” 

Twenty-five years of age in 1931, she admits 
turning to political and social problems for the 
first time and—lo and behold— proceeds to ex- 
coriate virtually all of the leaders in the Repub- 
lican ranks,—that is, with the exception of the 
Communists. President Azana—Left Republican, 
Largo Caballero—Left Socialist, Indalecio Prieto 

Socialist Center, Luis Araquistain, Julien Bes- 
teiro Right Socialist, Miaja ex-Communist, 
Colonel Casado—Republican, are repeatedly char 
acterized in the following objective terms: 
“traitor,” “pseudo-socialist,” “betrayer,” “old,’’ 





























And he is thoroughly 
terribly afraid of death, and—not without reason 
--suspects “Baby” of various infidelities. 

It all ends in sordid but quite logical disaster. 

The novel, as a picture of an American “good 
time,” will hold the reader’s attention from the 
first to the last line. Aldous Huxley is so much 
in earnest, and his ite touch is as deadly 
as { i acquired more point and a new 
1 i oO 

But he must also preach. And his Ghandian 
or Tolstoyan message seems to be meant for 
11 ! than for poor ordinary sinners. 
1FTER MANY A SUMMER DIES THE 
SWAN, by Aldous Huxley; Harper & Brothers; 
New York; 356 pp.; $2.50. 
qoonst ANCIA knew her Spanish “line” and, 

strange enough, she knows her American 

“line,” too. John Dos Passos “didn’t stay long 
enough to understand the war” and George Seldes 
wrote “a splendid series of articles”; underhanded 
and immaterial remarks about the N. Y. Times; 
Joe North, Daily Worker correspondent, and 
Herbert L. Matthews are mentioned in glowing 


terms, while Ralph Bates and Louis Fischer are 


not even referred to. 


The issue of non-intervention can serve here as 
a further example of the tortuous road traveled 
by Constancia in whitewashing Stalin’s bloody 
role in Spain. Of France and Blum: “No, it was 


not the French people—but some of the leaders 





of the French Socialist Party, Blum among them, 
os had allowed themselves to be bullied into 
betrayi dem y in Spain.” Of Russia and 
Stalin: Soviet Union had had to agree to 
the non-intervention pact . We all agreed with 


Union.” 
this book to those who 


the policy of the Soviet 

































































“childish vanity,” “fumbling old general,’ “no I can only recommend 
faith in people,” and “apathetic, pessimistic, ight have a curiosity of the believe-it-or-not 
sulking and pettv.” tvpe, for here is one. From Royal Dictatorship 
To be sure, not all the Repub 1 leaders are » Red Dicis ip in one decade. That is the 
so slandered. There are son who are veritat m total o ‘In Place ) Splendor.’ For those 
“gods” to Constancia. They are few, but th i io Want thelr I Spain of that period 
not her fault, for after all, the Communist move thout benefit of slander, libel, glaring 
' Sees sale omissions, and distortions, I would recommend a 
ment was very weak. 
As a matter of fact two of her “gods” are « little patience, Such a history will be forth- 
ex-Socialists, Juan Negrin and Alvarez Del Vayo. COMINE sot 
For the rest, we find Passionaria, Generals Lister 
and Modesto, Colonels Gordon and Salas—all IN PLACE OF SPLENDOR, by Constancia de 
Communists. la Mora; Harcourt Brace; New York; 1989. 
Baie ume could have been made ser- 
Twenty years of the American even with contemporary drama, 
:  aaiaace sakes an seen Viceable to students. 
theatre are swiftly surveyed in a good play should be ith seen For the important items, th 
the twenty years of Mr. Gassner’s and read. There are moments to ) hatin : k ith delig! tf 7 li “ 
introduction, before he present chuckle over and return to, In a 7 *iv oy be : pt sn "or the 
twenty “best” plays of the period. “The Women,” in “High Tor,” 2nd a Tively cross-section of the 
: = he _ “S98, na Renal > concerns of the theatre—holding 
He apologizes for omitting the and phrase » dwell upon, 3 Fs aeiae sass ES juri h 
lengthy “Mourning Becomes Elee erset,’ in Aj ald Mac- ‘ne mirror up to hie—during the 
tra”; but surely we should have leish’s radio drama, “The Fall of weye n decade. 
one play of O’Neill’s; I also miss the City’ to 1: oh at in SERENE ES 
Elmer Rice and Sidney ward. ‘Boy Girl” and “ Cant 
But the editor interprets the Take It V ith You or shake the 
word “modern” as meaning pro- head over in “Dead End” and 
duced in the 1930's, with the em- ‘Bury the Dead.” 
phasis on the second half of the There are sign ’ carelessne 
apo ihgeaged th: - te n years, jin the editing. “The” is omitted 
he presen a varied fea from er “uy > “aa”? Fy . 
: ’ o hefore “Green astures” in the 
Mare Connelly’s ‘ ‘Green Pastures ae a weedieiiie tee present —The Truth About 
r : a st o ontents, oug present * * 
(February 1930) to “Of Mice and j.4a,- several the plays are American Communism 
»y”” “Colde > ” hat} ’ € q mS pe 
0m = Golden Boy (both ithout the details of first pro- . . . 
November 1937) and the still run- {jection and east provided for the ff BY Benjamin Gitlow 
ning “Tobacco Road.” | others. There is no logical order ‘ae 
Gassner classifies his authors discernible ti sequence “Benjamin Gitlow’s book isa per- 
as the oldst rs (those already of the play * aphazard sonal and political history of the 
writing in the 20’s) and _ the seems the selection of the short utmost relevance for an under- 
youngsters; by the former, he bibliography at the close. With standing of the American Com- 
presents five comedies and three yoy staking work, the vol munist party—its rise, public and 
serious plays; of the latter, hi secret activities, and transforma- 
can summon oniyv thre« icht ™ 7 : al . tion into a conspiratorial agency 
hearted works to set beside seven ‘20 BEST PL Lys OF THE of a foreign power. Few who do 
of deeper tone. WODERN AMERICAN THE- net know the background of 
_ The ge neral impression that ITRE.” Edite db j John Gass Gitlows career can appreciate 
rises from the volume is that. er. Brown Publishers. the courage which entered into 
: the writing of this book. What 
Peete: bbb bbb bb bbb 5 . he has to sav is told with a sin- 
> E. 15th Baaigg ie Sa ng . & : <- Se ¢ 
f° RAND BOOK STORE ‘icc cak  £ Bp seit and cantor a 'wet'a'a 
Fs inaeaei ———————_ *° pitile ss honesty toward his own 
<a ast wh } . oa 
= rT an Or Our a past which conveys an umnistak- 
+ ALL. ORIGINAL EDITIONS Price Price able impression of authenticity 
& AMERICAN CITY—Charles Rumford Walker ? 69 has unui i | < 
& THE WHITE ARMIES OF RUSSIA—George Stewart 79 \t every point where he touches 
oh THE GENERAL STRIKE—Wilfrid Harris Crook 1.89 pm on matters capable of objective 
on THE LETTERS OF LINCOLN Mer andi =e rification. his story checks 
+ by CARL SANDBURG volumes d ist ¢ 1 05 oe : 
a JUST . FINL, AND : ; Ham 1 len Ja ‘ks 1 iy a “It would be hard to tind anvbody 
PEELE EET PEE A i lg ilified to give a frank 
—-—__— --—_--- _— report of the most intimate work- 
" - | ings and behind the scene in- 
e : , 7. 
Tuesday, i eb. 20, 8:30 trigues of the Communist party. To 
the scholar and observer of human 
EMIL LENGYEL fairs, it is most fascinating. 
it — ‘ ; 
‘eee T in ‘ Now that Gitlow has told his 
, t ere is no excuse for any- 
om > mer) Y. . WY? 7. ’ ™ ” ene s ignorance of the Communist 
The Possibility of a United Europe party and its works. Crowded 
with thousands of incidents, More 
RAND SCHOOL, 7 Fast 15th Street rmative and reliable than the 
eries of the Dies Commit- 
Episodes in the personal lives 
— of Communist leaders,some highly 
eal. others sordid, spice the 
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By Charles Edward Russell 








The News Reel 








gravest defect in the American constitution is now plainly 
It lies in the power with which the President is en- 
his renomination without limiting his tenure of 


‘TRE 


revealed. 
dowed to insure 
office. 

Truly enough, the revered fathers that made this holy docu- 
ment could not have been expected to foresee the development of 
the convention system the vast increment of presidential 
power through patronage. But while they could not know what 
was to happen there is no reason why we should not be fully 
has 


The plain fact 


and 







happened. 
is that so great now is the power that lies in 
that vil nothing can prevent any 
president from obtaining the endorsement 
of his party convention. Hitherto precedents, 
ustom and the wise wariness of the people 


aware of what 


tually 





presidential 


patronage 






inst executive preponderance have pre- 
vented ambitious presidents from exercis- 
i their abnormal political might toward 
re than two terms in office. But we may 





as well recognize the significant fact that 
this safeguard against personal govern- 


ment in the United States is now much 





weakened; one, by the appearance of a 
spirit of confident self-sufficiency that 
views as fallacious and fatuous as the rec- 
ords of human experience and feels the 


wisdom of the present day as ample for all 


human needs; two, by the curious, subtle 
but undeniable infection of the wave that has swept over Europe, 
the wave of a vast revival of concentrated power that has oblit- 
diffused power. Anyone that 
substance of this infection here has only 
islation of the last eight years and note 


the national legi 
executive has the domain 
government. 


Roosevelt 


erated most of the Jand-marks of 
doubts 
to review 
to what extent the 


tative 


the extent and 





invaded original 


branch of the 





of the leg 





Absolutism 
By the Back Door 
HE third term therefore whittles down to 
which is whether public opinion in America has so changed 
that it is a venture in Concentrated Power,— 
which is all there For, my 
dear, thoughtless Young Third-Termers, you can never have 
flected upon the perfectly fact that a third means 
a thirty-third term if a president is allowed to use his patronage 
lever to overthrow the custom of 150 years and there is at once 
a complete end to the story of republican government in the 
United States of America. 

In other words, the third term movement means to in- 
troduce into this country conditions, ideas and operations that 
have gone over almost the whole of Europe and returned it 
to 15th century absolutism. 


issue one point, 


Willing to endorse 
is to the far-famed totalitarian state. 
re- 


certain term 





Let the 
° 
Rivals Know 
N THIS situation which must be crucial to every person that 
maintains an abiding faith in democracy, it cannot be said that 
the course and attitude of President Roosevelt have added any- 
thing to his reputation for probity, the clean hand and the straight 
Among them es correspondents in Washington remark 
views his possible candidacy for another term 





} 











course. 
that the President 





as his own affair and no business of the public. 
This is a strange and most disturbing attitude. If the choice 





of the chi continuance or destruction of the 
ancient safeg executive ¢ 
of the lic, then the publie has no concern except to obey and 


ke ep st 


magistrate and the 
<4 


geression be not the concern 





lard agains 














But aside from this, th s dent admirer of the Presi- 
dent has not been able to devise any excuse for the gross indif- 
ference of his course in is fellow Democrats that reason- 
ably seek the nominati is to be a candidate, common 
courtesy demands tha y so now so that these men 
may spare themselves and bother of further pursuit 
of the nomination. If he doe ot seek to make himself the virtual 
Fuehrer, it is y incumbe upon him to say so, that others 
of his party have a fair and untrammeled opportunity to 
] sent ] ¢iaim 

aintanimg this strange silence, Mr. Roose velt, to 8 pe ak 
plain is prieturig himself to the disce ning public as one that 
is making every effort to knock off the pe rysimmon but does not 
dare to ipne th his stick in the daylight 


Vandenberg 
Shows It's Simple 





panes gy genie of the existence of great, powerful scintillating 
minds in unexpected quarters go on so rapidly that I must 
confess, being but a plain person myself, that at times I am quite 
bewildered. A few weeks ago I expressed in this column ecstatic, 





admiration for the profound medita- 
of the budget. It 


but I trust not ext 
tions of Sena 





Taft on the subject 














seemed to me the t Senator Taft’s discovery that the way 
to balance the budget is to balance the budget reached to stellar 
heights of intellectual supremacy but I must admit that this 
excellence, great as [I kn to be, is challenged by the almost 
equally profound tions of Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
on the subject of S$} \ 

When Senat Vandenberg said that the way to restore pros- 





one of the 


+ ; } t 
to purchase whatever each migh 


perity was to give to each 130,000,000 people of the 


United States enough mean 








desire to purchase, he proved himself another sage, another philos- 
opher, another thinker of the first order. Some persons I notice 
are disposed to criticize this apothegm of the honorable senator’: 
as too simple. To my mind, its simplicity is its charm but while 
I cannot help wondering why a remedy so obvious has not been 
made known befo nothing shall dampen the ardor of the 
applause it me iat at last it has been made known. 
Just to Show 
The Jungle's Here 

F William Dudley to the Dies 





brother,” and with 
Committee’s 
understand 


pele do I hear?” cried 
Cominittee, “ ’tis the face of 


omm 





a rapturous sigh he sought to throw himself into the 
arms. “Twas a most affecting 

that there was not a dry 
heartlessr wit \ } 


scene and I can readily 
the cal 


in Starnes repulsed this 


coid 





the house. lous, 


Chairmé 























drama of the r« not be too severely condemned. 

ise, we may be sure, would have 

en the reception of the Prodigal Son had 

that s itive and sympathetic soul, Chair- 
man Dies, been on th job. 

while all right-minded men must be 

n by Mr. 2y’s demonstration of af- 

tion, it must be admitted in all fairness 

I he was more generous than wise. 

Discoveri: hat aims, purposes and ac- 

the ¢ mittee were identical] with 

own, he most liberally offered to disband 

Silver Shirts and leave their great 

the Committee’s sole hands. He should 





that the Committee, being 


necessarily hampered 


emembered 








ial nature, 











s ic it most delicate ope rations by 
. ie able t and other condit 
Martin Dies that Ir not Ir } 1b 
g La ‘ and 
unofficial Silver Shi: that we } ‘ 
to a pernaps incredulous w rid I i e< 
produce a brand of cave dwellers’ bigotry, intolera and 
neanderthal pre; ce equal to any other, bar none 
The Mind That 
Would Defend Russia 
IAGNOSIS of dependable symptoms will explain satis- 


factorily some of the apparent mysteries connected with 
the Youth Congress. For example, what could be more certain 
than that the order of mind that is disposed to applaud when 
a great overgrown ruffiian bully attacks a child is, of course, 
always the order of mind that will defend the Moscow style 
of absolutism and anyone that urges the survival of 
democracy? ° 


boo 








n 
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LIKE MONEY IN THE BANK 


USHA-Union Pacts End 
Jurisdictional Disputes 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The jurisdiction plague in the 


building trades unions which has often tied up millions of 
dollars in contracts and produced strikes by one union 
against another has been practically eliminated in the 


projects of 
Authority. 


projects, 
have 
single jurisdictional dispute as a 








the U. S. Housing? 





sdictional disputes. 

There have only a few 
minor instances of jurisdictional 
disputes connected with USHA 
building enterprises since these 


Ji 
in — . been 
170 of these low-rent E 
under way or completed, 
disturbed 


About 


not been by a 


result of agreements between the resolutions —— approved ry 
USHA and the building trades May, 1938. Nathan Straus, ad- 
onigne. ministrator, declares these no- 
Such pacts have been made stop-work agian dad only 
with building trades councils in O"¢ 0 pa ery: — 
EF + P FOR a ments of the USHA, Dut states 
aia pet rel ive sega that they are worth millions of 
née atten for eanila® toninact dollars because the construction 


with private 





schedules can now be guaranteed. 

Last week John Coyne, head of 
the AFL Building Trades Depart- 
ment, and Harry Bates, chairman 


builders. 
Few Disputes 
The agreements are in the form 


of two resolutions, prepared by of the AFL Housing Committee, 
the USHA Labor Relations Di- informed Mr. Straus of their sup- 
vision and the AFL Building port of amendments to the act 
Trades Department. They specify which would increase the loan 


that the 
change 
wages 
and, in 
halt work because of demands 


Heard 


authorization of the USHA by 
$800,000,000, and approved active 
cooperation to safeguard union 
wages, working conditions and 
construction standards in all 
USHA projects. 


employers will not 
prevailing rate of 
on USHA housing projects 
turn, the unions will not 


the 


‘ause of 





By VICTOR RIESEL 


NCE again Thomas Mann has voluntarity exiled himself 
from totalitarianism—this time of the left. The other 


night a well-known writer told a group of friends he had 


learned that the German novelist had resigned from the 
Man 









ue of American 


been 


Writers.® 
thai Finland’s leaders swine and New 
rats. 


Cannon 


lalr- 





honorary ¢ 

Leader columnists 

Tova ich 

peeved about something. 
* , , 


must he 


HERE’S much to “criticize in 
the recent activity of the 
A. F. of L. council—after all, here 


n led by we are pounding a typewriter in 
Dashiell Ham- a blizzard while Miami browns 
and Do- itself in the sun—but hardly any- 

d Ogden thing to justify the New Repub- 


attempt to delouse itself in 
the eyes of America’s Left by at- 


Thomas Mann lic’s 











casualities don’t oc- tacking the council and com- 
ir on e Karelian Isthmus. comitantly the A. F. of L. as an 
* . organization of “big business 
aA 2a 1 3 , en Ww fat expense account.” 
MONG those who'll be dealt ™€ ith fat ¢ pete. ee) ant 
, : If Malcolm Cowley, George 
otf the top of the deck after . ) 1 - IR ; 
: ; Soule and others of the N.R. edi- 
Earl Browder goes to Washing- : 
; ; torial department can take the 
ton—on his way to Leavenworth ‘ » : 
. . time out of axe work, a little 
is Dr. Max Yergan, spearhead 
: ‘ will reveal that John 
of the CP ve to rediscover the . 
Lewis is no slouch at expense ac- 
gro ° 
; f f histor counts, salary, and other in- 
lergan, a protessor ol history , 4 
; ; eal . 2”. ¢@identals—which include a well 
t the ( College and chief of A ¢ e. : 
: appoined suite of private rooms 
Lhi¢ International Committee on , ° ‘ . ° . 
Mf iT 1] ae Washington; a family home in 
Trican Aflairs, Wi be one Oo. “ . . 
: , Sse ‘ Efrat t é vil Springfield, Iil.; another house 
t] ts * the Stalinite “civi . ’ ‘ 
a in Alexandria, Va.; and a 16- 
ineory ove! 








cylinder Cadillac with two foot- 
men in black uniforms. 
His $25,000 a year salary as 





lat tnose 


who 


neared as 


4; “tl er ubli UMWA chief is larger? than 
Apparently lost to the p c ‘ : : 
, PI i” gia that of three of the most im- 
in the CP. general shuffle is ; ; 

“ : : portant labor leaders put to- 
ex-Workers Alliance commis- } include Bill 
sar Herbert Benjamin, who re gether—and. we inciude Et 
rf , re aiiene Green. From that vantage 

gned ¢ general secretary- Sage 
28 a : point it’s easy to whale the tar 
treasurer this  blizzard-swept ; ; j 
‘sage eat ileal A out of the New Deal. 

press day. Benjamin's job is n 
going to Frank Ingram of 


Lansing, 
job is going to Benjamin? 


EONARD LYONS reports 
after the next annual 
convention, the presidency of the 
American Newspaper Guild will 
made a full-time salaried job. 
Mr. Lyons’ informants are opti- 


Michigan—but whose 


that 








velic note, ro 




























from Londot ntirely uncon- mistic — they’re counting their 
ed—re a ¥ infuen- convention delegates before they 
ori Parlia- are hatched. And there’s a story 
ventary ating | id it all. 
= ee i bel controlling clique in the 
eace Priz George Lans>u Guild—especially in New York- 
H ended to leave Broun’s 
' of ylace vacant—and at the coming 
. = | June convention vote the presi- 
lency a paid job and then hand 
: t to Milton Kaufman—who doth 
O ¢ i in political protest too much that he’s not a 
zr 1 , t Stalinite. (Wanna bet?) 
new edition of But opposition to the idea 
, I rma T2 skvit ecame too hot to handle. Now 
aint 1] 1 In it are the plan is to oust Ken Crawford 
PF a f ord —by making the presidency a 
a f. full time paying job—which he 
4 “So thie won't take, 
* * > 





rs, B* the way, newspaper guilds- 
nt men will be interested to 
learn that Morris Watson, a na- 
tional vice-president, is alienat- 





on the Loft 


Relief Need 
Hits Record 
High for “40 


Voters Rap 


‘Economy’ Men 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Presi- 


dential hopefuls in search of a 
program that will conquer the 
depression and balance the bud- 
get are like a squirre! in a rotary 
cage—they are always running 
but never reach a goal. Changing 
economic conditions upset all 
all their political and legislative 
calculations and they are baffled. 

Since the beginning of the new 
year the index has 
sharply declined, production con- 
tinues out of balance with con- 
sumption, and this has thrown a 
terrific strain upon all relief 
agencies, Federal, State and local. 

Even the extreme winter cold 
has been a factor in upsetting all 
plans of the budget-balancers— 
especially in the Southern States 
where sub-zero weather has 
brought . extreme suffering to 
low-income and jobless families. 

The relief demand is now at a 
record high for this year and is 
stil] rising. If the industrial de- 





of business 


cline has brought distress to 
about 20,000 more jobless each 


week of this year, it is also caus- 
ing distress to the presidential 
candidates who see a road to the 
White House by slashing approp- 
yiations for relief and_ social 
services. 

WPA officials believe that the 
work relief system can carry 
about 2,000,000 persons on its 
rolls with the funds provided for 
the fiseal year and, possibly, 400,- 
000 more in February. On Jan. 
31, the total carried was 2,185,- 
577 but this was still nearly a 


million less than on the same 
date the previous year. 
Therefore, the professionals 


with an eye on the White House 
face a dilemma in Washington 
and the prospect of a backfire 
among voters back home. In the 
areas of the homefolks, relief 
agencies financed by State and 
local authorities are being 
swamped with applications for 
relief far in excess of their finan- 
cial resources while the waiting 
list at the doors of the WPA is 
at its peak, 

This also means deficits in the 
budgets of many community 
chests in most of the cities while 
demands upon State legislatures, 
city and county bodies for more 
direct relief are also certain. 

Thus the home front crumbles 
at a time when the hopefuls are 
entering their names in State 
presidential primaries on a pro- 
gram which declares that jobless 
relief must be returned to the 
states, cities and counties. 

But no less embarassing is the 
problem these men face in Wash- 
ington. They are pledged to econ- 
omy but, because of the distress 
back home and inability of State 
and local agencies to take care 
of the increasing number of re- 
liefers, it is almost certain that 
they will face a drive for in- 
creased WPA appropriations. 





ing strong labor support from the 
Guild by spreading talk and copy 
that American Labor Party lead- 


ers — who include David Du- 
binsky, Alex Rose, Sidney Hill- 


man, Andrew Armstrong and two 
members of the City Council— 
are conniving with Herbert 
Hoover and Tom Girdler to drag 
this country into war. 

And while we're on the subject 
of the Guild—we hear that the 
Lansing, Mich., local has gone on 
record favoring a strike of guild 
members on the Daily Worker, 
guilty of the cardinal 
crime of firing a reporter because 


which is 


of his point of view—remember 


Rushmore who went with the 
wind because of Gone With The 
Wind. 

* * * 
Wy ncevEn is ghosting Con- 


gressman Dies stuff sure put 
his typewriter in it last week 
when he wrote that piece for 
Liberty. Dies practically accuses 
the Jewish Hollywood producers 
of fostering Communists because 
they feared fascism. 

Samuel Goldwyn, one of those 
named, has protested, asking that 
he be included out. Other com- 
mentators point to Ninotchka. 

Dies’ charge that the Commu- 
nists were responsible for the 
Spencer Tracy pix called “Fury” 
is refuted by the movie 
which points out that the latter 
film was produced by Joe Man- 
kiewicz, who staged one of Holly 
largest Finnish benefits 
in Grauman’'s Chinese Theatre 

The Dies 1 


chairman like Jerry Voorhis 


Ar ER 


our 


colony 


wood’s 


Committee needs a 


room-hunting for 





land’s first lady 

















shown real gratitude by t 
American Youth Congress Al- 
though the press said 
about it, the ubiquitious anor 
was hissed Sunday whe 1e 
clared for Finland and told 

nice ovs a p t t 
iusband didn’t want wat Th 
New York deleg 
verbal scallion throwing. Ni 
children some people have... « 
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NCE more W 

writes as the Kre n plea 
Once more from Moscow’s best 








By Dick Reynard 


Workers Abroa 


ERHAPS the “Yanks Aren’t Coming” crowd is doing a good 
publie relations job among mimeograph-builetin-college editogs 














and a few of the Stalinite unions throughout country, but the 
Soviet propaganda commissariat is whistling the dark if it 
thinks it’s denting working-class opinion in any other nation. 


From Norway, where a Soviet-Nazi spy ring 
to Mexico and points south, the trade union 


was di scovered, 





leaders have declared war on the Communist 
Party and its agents. French labor this 
week linked the Soviets with the Nazis in a 
withering attack; Mexican rail unions de- 


manded the ousting of Lombardo Toledano; 
Swedish labor continued to raise men and 
money for Finland while debating the ousti 





increase of 


of Stalinites from 
Red propaganda in Belgium has swung strong 


unions; an 





working class support behind Parliamentary 
proposals which would dissolve the Belgian Hansson 
CP. 
In Norway the central committee of the Communist Party 
already has drawn plans for underground activity and has 


publicly warned that it plans to sabotage the Finnish relief 
aid campaign of the Norwegian Labor Party. Norway’s 
Stalinites have been cooperating with a vast German spy 
network recently seized by the police. The espionage ring 
relayed news of ship sailing to German U-boats waiting off 
the Scandinavian coasts. 
There is that Party members in other 


evidence Communist 


northern countries automatically became part of an espionage 
set-up. Swedish Communists are slipping across the Finnish 
border in an effort to contact Soviet “parachute agents.’ These 


men then attempt to bomb bridges, derail supply trains, and pass 





military information back into Sweden from which point it is 
dispatched in relays, by code, to Soviet military authorities. 
Several such spies were caught and executed last week by the 


Finns. 

Russian funds are pouring into Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den. Among those who have been directing financing and espion- 
age activities of the Stalinites are Gustav Andersson, managing 
editor of the boycotted Communist Daily Ny Dag; Mrs. Hugo 
Sillen, wife of the former Swedish Communist leader, and about 
ten others, all of whom were arrested when some 300 special police 
pounced down on C.P. headquarters in 200 Swedish cities. 

It is intimated that Premier Hansson and his cabinet col- 
leagues had more on the Communists than was revealed; other- 
wise they wouldn’t have ordered the unprecedented raids. 

Swedish labor and progressive circles have lost all patience 
with the Stalinites. There is widespread talk of legal dissolution 
of the party can organize large scale sabotage, The 
country was aroused recently when about 350 Stalinite sympa- 
thizers employed by Goetha Shipyards packed a rump and little- 
publicized meeting two Sundays ago and forced through an anti- 
Finnish putting the Gothenburg sector on record in 
favor of The plant employs some 4,000 men, about 90 
per cent of whom are Social Democrats—none of whom knew of 
the Sunday meeting. 

The Swedish Railwaymen’s Union is being deluged by local 
the Stalinites; the Freneh 
Transport Federation, the Belgian rail unions, the British Railway 
Clerks Association and the Luxembourg Railway Union, all more 
or less firie ndly to the Stalinites before August 23, 1939, are now 
on record against the Soviets and their local agents. 

When the French Railwaymen’s Federation took this action, 
it lost 1,500,000 franes which the Communist ex-treasurer depos- 
ited in a safe-deposit vault. The Federation is suing the Stalinite 
and in retaliation the former Communist leaders have appealed to 
the courts to put a lien on the Federation’s possessions, including 
the headquarters, A number of the local French unions have been 
dissolved by the authorities and the Federation is now taking over 
their property. 

Affiliates of the International Transport Workers Federation 
are especially embittered. At its recent National Council meeting 
the I.T.F. heard from the lips of M. Maxamin, assistant general 
secretary of the Polish Railwaymen’s Union, the story of G.P.U. 
aid, inside Poland, to the Gestapo. 

Polish Communists put members of the Russo-German secret 
police on the track of the Polish trade union movement and labor 
party leaders. Maxamin srrived in Paris three weeks ago. 
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resolutions demanding expulsion of 





British Workers Rebuff 

Peace-With-Hitler" Group 
OR the fourth time last week in as many elections in the British 
empire, the people failed to 


| vote tor the candidates who were 
advocating peace with Hitler, 


} There apparently is no such thing 
as an anti-war vote—and therein lies the source for important 
lessons for those who support the Ludlow amendment in this coun- 
try and among peace-with-Nazism in other nations. 

When Harry Day of the Morrison-led London Labor Party died 
some weeks ago, the “anti-war” groups named C. W. Searson to 
buck the regular Laborite nominee John Martin -despite the war- 
time political truce. As usual the pacifist-utopian Socialist crowd 
converged on the sector—with lamentable (for them) results. 

They failed to bring out the Southwark constituency vote. 

They failed to make any headway in a strong working-class 

district. They failed to interest those most closely and ad- 

versely affected by the war. The issue was clear-cut—and 
the people voted for a war on Hitlerism. The anti-war vote 

came to 2,932 out of a possible 34,021 

* a 





" 
Slovak Independence 
Leader Murdered 
TILL a mystery are the Nazi schemes which lie behind the sud- 
den, renewed anti-Czech violence in the protectorate. But from 
underground Czech sources via Belgrade comes news that former 
Bohemian leaders are being insensaté ly wiped out. Recently Czeeh 
(Protectorate) Premic to escape from ‘Prague 
by plane, was caught, probably unrecognizably may- 





r General Elias trie 





and is now 
hemed in some concentration camp. 

Former Cabinet member Dr. Markovie was recently ham- 
mered to death in the Buchenwald prison camp. Markovie will be 
remembered as the vice president of t} During the 





he Czech Legion. 





first World War he was one of the leadir g organizers of the Czech 
armies in Russia. 

After his return from active war e became a member 
of one of the first cabinets of the new ré lic, and immediately 


preceding Munich was the first vice president of 


the parliament. 



































Dr. Markovic was arres Pragu i he sought refuge from 
the persec ition of the Ti vernment, for he was the recognized 
slovak lead r repre sent the group which fought against the 
separation of Slovakia from the body of Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. 

The Nazis have devised a “work plan” according to which sys- 
tematic Germanization is to be attempted in the protectorate of 
] .OY ay faprar 4 . + + i 
Bohemia and Moravia. 17 rst step in this program ealls for 
he break ( territory by means of newly 

Ge t ; 
Yur | I ldi 
During s Germany has been building two 
eans of v nh she is to separate Moravia 
nies ind breal e continuity between Moravia and 
30h ‘ Alor Moravian-Slova borders, the Nazis are 
vo it ful ce contiscating > estates, especially those 
ne mL +s ut t 
A ne , y +h : } Ni 
av the Czechs and Slovaks 
an ‘ 4 e Czech, Slovak or Jewish are 
b 1 G ri y nt y + +» ~ 
_ ; gra recruited from Southern 
\ 1 B states. 4 ly mixed lan- 
B ® n is being formed the Moravian- 
sohe r 

A r I — , 

o I gy spac or the Germans—means 
Tod« r other , 

wil] that after writing of the 

i xt wretchedness of Soviet Ukrain- 

( peara s lan peasantry, and the whole- 

‘ 3} f sale murder of Russian Jewry, 

‘ f ( s Walter was permitted to re- 

—— a 1C enter Russia to practice his old 

iedule to p t Finns ke ‘ ‘ 

ee~and if-~iberated). profession—for which West- 

Newspapermen everywhere brook Pegler recently had a 
are asking how it happened word. 
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Keep Tory Gov’t from 
Ignoring People’s Wartime Rights 





By Sir Walter Citrine 








Pcabsns si 
TANNER OF FINLAND 


rosperous Finland Fights to 


eep Social Democratic Gov't 


Distribution of Land to Small 
Farmers Welds Nat'l Unity 


By WILLIAM N. REIVO 
Secretary of the Finnish Socialist Federation of 
America 

A QUESTION has been raised as to whether 

or not Finland is a democracy and conse- 

quently entitled to the aid and support of the 

Western European democratic states and the 

U. S. in its present fight against the Russian 
invaders. 

This question is prompted partly by the Stali- 
nists’ attempt to brand Finland as an authori- 
tarian state where the inhabitants have no po- 
litical rights, and partly by the fact that the 
common people in general have relatively little 
knowledge of Finland. 

Finland is not only a democracy but has suc- 
ceeded in showing in practice, together with the 
Scandinavian countries. what a true democracy is, 
what it can accomplish and from what it derives 
strength not only to develop its economic re- 
sources in peace to the satisfaction of its peo- 
ple, but to resist overwhelmingly larger invad- 
ing forces in war. 

In the case of Finland the statistical evidence 
should prove beyond doubt that democracy has 
not only kept its own but has gained considerably 
during the turbulent years in which all the 
small European free nations have been destroyed 
and even the larger ones driven to defensive po- 
Sitions against the attacks of the totalitarians. 

Contrary to the general beliefs that private 
land ownership cannot form a strong basis for 
a democratic political regime and that small 
farmers cannot act together politically in a strong 
political party, and still less, work in harmony 
with the laboring classes, Finland (with Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark) has shown that all 
this is possible; and that the very basis for 
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18 per cent and in 1938 it was, as stated above, 
10-15 per cent. 

Finland is still an agricultural country where 
about 60 per cent of the people are directly 
connected with agriculture. The figures are 
illustrative of the trend in this respect also. 
In 1880 75 per cent were living on land and 
by land tillage. In 1900 68 per cent were so 
occupied. In 1920 the percentage was 65.1 and 
in 1930 59.6. 

~ * 

ITHOUT the strong farm cooperatives it 

would have been impossible to accomplish 
this extensive land reform. The cooperative 
movement in Finland has grown gradually and 
is still growing. 

In 1937 it was estimated that over 40 per 
cent of all people more than 24 years of age 
are members of cooperatives. This is 15.6 per 
cent of the entire adult population, a percentage 
hardly equaled anywhere in the world. 

Is it to he wondered, in the light of these 
figures, that the small farmers regard the war 
as an attack against their possession’, their 
country, their very existence, especially when 
they know that the “land reforms” carried out 
by their “Liberator,” the almighty Stalin, liqui- 
dated all the small farmers as “kulaks’’? 

Not at all. Farmers of Finland own their 
land, their country, and their liberty, and they 
know that they have won what they have by a 
strenuous. fight, first against the Russian tsars 
and then against their own upper classes. They 
have made gains which mean the world to them. 

These farmers are not Social Democrats, but 
they are firmly convinced that their interests 
are identical with the laborers who, while smaller 
in numbers, form the largest political group in 






The Soviet bombers have gone. 


such a combination of power can be achieved 
only by making land ownership possible for 
the largest number of those who want acreage 
for their own cultivation. 

But the Finns have gone a step further. After 
obtaining land for individual development, they 
have learned to cooperate in all their agricul 
tural undertakings, thus obtaining the benefits 
of large-scale farming for the small individual 
units. Small farmers are thereby not forced to 
endure the hardships faced by sharecroppers and 
migrants whose lands are owned by a few ab 
sentee landlords. 

In all the Scandinavian countries the farm 
cooperatives are well developed, and Finland is 
a model country in this respect. Marketing 





through cooperatives brings higher prices for 
the farm owners. In Finland such marketing 
constitutes about 80 per cent of the total. 
ene following figcure covering the past 40 
years, reveal an interesting tuation. In 
1901 there were 106,00 and owners and 160,000 


r about 60 per 


tenant farmers, the latter 
cent of all agriculturists. Tilla 
9,968,000; 60 per cent of all breadstuff grain was 
imported. 

In 1934 the number of farmers had increased 
to 450.000 of which only 5.5 per cent were tenant 
agriculturists. ] ) ous, therefore, that 
Finnish farmers ay rained much, for 
they are putting up an admirable fi that has 
surprised the entire world, ; t lispelled 
the charge that they are “slaves of a rich land- 
owning class and ( miro} 

In 1934 Finland 
all the grai: é 1, an f ne 
than 100 per cent ov 1901. T tillable acreage 
had in the same time increased by some 1,182,- 
600. 


During the period of 119-1934 some 180.000 


acreage was 








small farmers hi: 
Large estates ieht it over 
loans and partitioned { ll ares 
were sold to poor farmers desiring to own th 
own acreace 

In the period of 1924-28 Finiand imported 40 
per cent of all grain for domestic consumption 
In 1934-1935 this importation had been cut to 


the country, the Social Democratic party, which 
has 85 representatives out of 200 in the Diet 
and polled 1,300,000 votes last July, or 40 per 
cent of all the ballots cast. 

The following election statistics show that 
the government is in the hands of the farmers 
and laborers, and therefore is the most repre- 
sentative and democratic administration coneeiv- 
able. As stated above, the Social Democratic 
Party polled 40 per cent of the electoral vote 
and got 85 representatives in the Diet. 

The vote and representation of other parties 
are: Agrarians, 23 per cent and 56 representa- 
tives; Old Finns, or the “Coalition Party,” as 
they call themselves, 13.6 per cent and 25 rep- 
resentatives; Swedes 10.1 per cent and 18; Pa- 
triotic People’s Party (the fascists) 6.6 per cent 
and 8; Progressives, 5 per cent and 6; and the 
small farmers, 2 representatives. 

* * * 
iv IS necessary to say that the so-called small 
farmers’ party does not represent those after 
whom it is named, but a diverse element organ- 
ized separately under this title for various rea- 
sons, 

The Social Democratic party has a large num- 
ber of small farmers as members and more as 
voters 

Obviously others than laborers and farmers 
are also members of the Social Democratic party 
and also of Agrarian group. The really pro- 
gressive element among the entire population 
support these instead of the Progressive party 
which, by the way, has lost in prestige, as have 
the fascists. The latter’s loss was a catastrophic 
one at the last election, with their number of 
representatives falling from 14 to 8, while the 


Progressives lost only one. 

Che Social Democratic party and all its sub- 
sidiaries, such as the women’s group, the youth 
group, and the sports group, have issued mani- 
festoes and proclamations declaring their undi- 
vided support of the government in the crisis. 

The trade union national organization has is- 
sued similar proclamations. I do not think there 


is a government in any country that has had more 
unanimous support from its people without the 
slightest coercion. And that is clearly reflected 
in the fight against the invader. 





On the lett, British bombers 


President of the International Federation of Trade Unions 


EW of us will forget to the end of our lives that moment at 11:15 a. m. on a sunny September morning when, 
sitting by our own or the nearest available wireless set, we learned from the Prime Minister that Britain was 
at war with Hitlerism. 
That was on Sunday, September 3, the day before the opening of the 71st Annual Trades Union Congress at 
Bridlington. Arrangements for the Congress were virtually complete. Members of the General Council and nearly 
500 delegates from the 217 affiliated Societies were already in the town. We were, of course, well aware of the 
gravity of the situation, but at that late hour it was simply not practicable to act on the assumption that war was 
inevitable till it had actually been declared. 
But we were none the less prepared for that eventuality, to which we had given the most earnest consid- 


eration. And the final decision of the General Council was that 
the Congress must go on. 

When the moment came, one realized the value of the careful 
preparations which is always such a feature of our Congress. 

All emergencies were met promptly an defficiently, and by 
the appointed time on Monday, September 4, Congress was ready 
to deal with the situation. 

After consultation with the General Purposes Committee, it 
was decided that Congress should confine itself to really urgent 
business. That meant, in the main, the war crisis. It was obvi- 
ously necessary that the movement should, without delay, make 
an authoritative pronouncement on behalf of the organized 
working class. 

Our first step was to frame a declaration on the International 
Situation. This document briefly recapitulated developments in 
the last month before the war, and went on to narrate the steps 
taken by the trade union and labor movement, in the last fateful 
moments, to vindicate the cause of liberty and democracy. Among 
these measures were the issue of an appeal to the German people 
which we have good reason to believe was not without due effect 
on the minds of the victims of Nazidom. 

Summarized, the Declaration condemned the repeated breaches 
of faith of the Nazi dictators, culminating in the wanton and 
savage attack on Poland, and urged resistance to the utmost to 
the forces of aggression. 

Back in London, the General Council and its staff set to 
work to deal with the gigantic new tasks which had devolved on 
the movement as the result of the war. 

Much spade work had been done from the time the possibility 
of a war crisis first began to be mooted to protect the interests 
of the workers. 

Not only could we not be indifferent to the political measures 
taken by the government of the day to ensure the successful 
prosecution of the war, but we had to secure that the govern- 
ment fully recognized and acknowledged the right of the trade 
unions to be consulted in all matters affecting the lives and con- 
ditions.of the workers. 

On our side, we are fully alive to the necessity of maintaining 
the war effort at its maximum, but our people must be satisfied 
that they are being treated fairly and squarely, with due con- 
sideration of all their rights as workers and citizens. 

One of the most important measures passed by the govern- 
ment in the early days of the war was the Control of Employ- 
ment Act. 

Mr. Brown (Minister of Labor) introduced his bill on Sep- 
tember 5. We had never seen the bill, and did not know until 
September 4 that it was to be introduced. In a telegram we 
suggested that the bill could very well wait for consideraion, and 
that it should be deferred for this purpose for a week. 

The result was that we gained some highly valuable con- 
cessions. 

* * * 
H®= they are: Under the Act the Minister is empowered to 
make an order controlling any industry, giving him power to 
control the engagement and re-engagement of workers in that 
industry, and to prohibit press advertisements for workers. Such 
engagements must be made through the Employment Exchanges. 

An important safeguard which we secured is the provision 
that before making an order applying to any industry, a draft 
of the order shall be submitted to a joint committee of trade 
unions and employers, with a chairman appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labor. 

Again, as such a measure might very easily have operated 
to keep down wage levels, we pressed for and secured an amend- 
ment which has the effect of leaving the trade unions free to 
negotiate wages and conditions. * 

You may have read of the setting up of a Joint Advisory 
Council to the Minister of Labor, a development due to our 
initiative. 

The Council consists of 15 representatives from the T.U.C. 
and an equal number from the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion. It is purely advisory, but in view of the knowledge and 
experience which it represents, its advice is likely to have a 
considerable influence on the authorities. 

It will confine itself to general principles, and will not inter 
fere with the domestic affairs of any particular industry. It will 
deal with “matters in which employers and workers have a 
common interest.” The widest possible interpretation will be 
placed on these words. 

Although we can congratulate ourselves on the extent to which 
our plan has been adopted, I should point out that it is not the 
whole plan. We wished, and still wish, for each industry to 
have its own joint committee, based on the existing negotiating 
machinery of the trade unions and employers, and coordinated 
through the Central Committee. 

We took the opportunity of these discussions to impress on 
the Minister of Labor and the employers the importance we 
attach to collective bargaining, which in our view should be set 
up in all industries where it is lacking, or is only partly effective. 
We shall continue to press this point of view. 

One point which we stressed was that the setting up of the 
Advisory Council would not interfere in any way with the normal 
sending of deputations, either from us or from affiliated unions, 
to various government departments, on matters affecting the 
members of these unions. 

Perhaps the most complete recognition of the status of the 
trade union movement in regard to the wartime problems of in- 
dusry was that we had from the Prime Minister at an inter- 
view on October 5. 

At this meeting I thought it advisable to tell the Premier 
quite frankly what we felt about the attitude which, at that time, 
some government departments were taking up towards the trade 
union movement. It seemed to us that some highly placed offi- 
cials understood very little about the purpose and operations of 
the trade unions, and were disposed to ignore (to put it mildly) 
their claims to be consulted in the drastic adjustments that were 
being made, 


(To be continued next week) 
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TWO SHOTS OF BRITAIN'S WAR MACHINE 
convoy English vessels. On the right, the first detachment of Canadians arrives in England. 


"Yes, | know. I just came 
from there." 


"| hear there's no action 
on the western front." 


Land of Pyramids 


Cgypt: And theBritishLifeline 


By HAROLD BUTCHER 

OU have to be pretty hard-boiled to resist the spell of Egypt. 

“It’s wonderful we get paid for taking this cruise,” one of 
the Anzacs is reported to have said on arrival at Suez after the 
trip across the Indian Ocean from Australia. The Anzacs are 
being moved around because of war but Egypt “gets” them just 
the same. 

The awesome abyss of Egyptian history takes the breath away. 
Napoleon, seeing the massive Pyramids of Giza in 1798, when 
his troops were approaching Cairo after their march from Alex- 
andria, said to his escort, “Soldiers, from the tops of these monu- 
ments forty centuries look down.” 

Given peacetime conditions, this is the time of year to be in 
Egypt. From February to April the weather can be quite cold 
and, for days at a time, quite disagreeable, as in New York. In 
Egypt the sun shines brightly but not blisteringly (as in the 
summer) and the awakening of glorious blossoms quickens one’s 
joy in living. 

* « ' 
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HEN Egypt becomes the playground of plutocrats; English and 

American college professors, university students and just plain 
ordinary tourists follow in the summer to brave the heat at the 
only time in the year when their vacations are long enough to 
give them a glimpse of this fabulous land. 

They brave the heat rather than miss the magic. 

Picture a P. & O. liner on a summer day sailing through the 
Suez Canal. We had had luck in the Red Sea in a head wind 
which kept us moderately cool and turned it from hell into pur- 
gatory. And then a long, delightful day in the canal. 

I sat on deck, desert at the back of me, desert in front. Vast 
stretches of sand, and yet incredibly fascinating. Why is it that 
sand, just sand, should exercise such power over the imagination? 

Ask Algernon Blackwood; he can suggest something of it. 
Its serenity, its stillness are part of its power. Its latent terror 
means much—its power to kill. One thinks of its victims dying 
of thirst when ancient caravans made their way across its wastes; 
and then swiftly comes the thought of how danger is defied today 
by the ship which sails on safely as though the desert did not 
exist. 

Suez, where the Anzacs landed, is on the Red Sea at the south- 
ern terminus of the canal. It was on the overland mail route 
from England to India which opened in 1837. Today England’s 
most important mail route to India is by air; it was my good for- 
tune to travel on mail and passenger planes to India in 1929 
not long after the route had been opened that year. 

Flying over the desert, by the way, reverses the sense of power; 
it is the plane that seems all-powerful, not the desert. 


x = 


Do Pyramids 
Predict Future? 
I HAVE many memories of Heliopolis, City of the Sun, near 

Cairo. Most amusing is when I waited in the hotel for my suit- 
case which had been carried by plane to Palestine instead of 
accompanying me on another plane to Central Africa. 

And part of the tmie I was hors de combat with a chilled stom- 
ach brought on by drinking too much barley water and lying 
stripped in bed. If you must go to Egypt in the summer you’ve 
got to be careful. 

I challenge anyone to go unmoved to the Pyramids and Sphinx 
of Giza. You can go in the most prosaic manner imaginable—by 
street car—but the effect of these gigantic monuments is over- 
whelming. New excavation work has been done at the base of the 
Sphinx in recent years; more of Old Egypt has been uncovered. 

Maybe you will go away to become a student of the mysteries 
of the Great Pyramid, believing, as many people do, that its 
chambers hold the key to world’s history for years to come, 
That here may be foretold the end of the present war just as, 
so believers point out, here was foretold the end of the 1914- 
1918 war. 

If you become a Pyramid prophet don’t blame me. Peering 
into the future is irresistible for some people. 





* * * 


GYPT is abwout the size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado; 

its fertile territory is roughly the equivalent of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. It has much in common with America’s South- 
west which even in age can compete with the Land of the Nile. 
(Dinosaur tracks on the deserts of Arizona take one fairly far 
back!) 

As one motors out from Santa Fe there are idreds of pink 

Pyramids” made not by slaves under Egyptian Pharoahs but 
by erosion controlled by nature. Imagination leaps as it does in 
Egypt, even without the glamor of centuries of human history. 

I remember a cool morning in Port Said while waiting for 
the liner to unload and take on cargo. We had resisted the im- 
pulse to peep expensively at pornographic picture cards and 
were seated at breakfast outside a restaurant. 

A soft-spoken and good-looking fortune-teller in invuated his 
way to our table and persuaded one of my companions to permit 
the seer to take a look at his palm. This sample of fortune-telling 
proved so impressive that. I told the man to go ahead and pro- 
duced the appropriate silver in payment at the end of the per- 
formance, 

Then he told my fortune, which was not wildly 


exciting al- 
though at the time I thoucht 


hadn't done a bad job. He said 


I had several lady friends but no wife, which was true enough; but 
when he went on to suggest that I wasn’t the sort of bloke to 
get married, I must, in these later years. part company with him 

. . . Py r 
having stayed married for well over five years without being 


Reno-vated. 

I have thought it would be fun to have half a dozen fortunes 
told by different men in one morning to see how near they came 
to agreement. You could easily do this 
spend the money. , 


in Egypt if you eared to 


How far the Anzacs will come under the glamor of Egypt 

is more than TI can say. But they certainly will not be too hard- 
‘ . » , ao 1 5 

boiled to be affected. You don’t have to be a poet or an archaeolo- 


vist to be touched by its mystery 
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Welles’ Trip to the Martians 
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No Munich Plan Seen in Dispatch 
Of FD’s Envoy to Warring Nations 


By Dr. WILLIAM E. BOHN 
UMNER WELLES’ journey to the courts 
of Europe finally blows sky-high the myth 

that America is not concerned in the peace 
which is to follow this war. And if we are 
interested in the peace, we are also interested 
in the war. 

Some folks, of course, are trying to laugh 
the whole thing as a piece of clever Roose- 
velt politics. But the pacifists and_ isola- 
tionists are not in that crowd. In approving 
of Mr. Welles’ excursion they exhibit an 
amount of relief that is revealing. They are 
obviously glad to throw overboard half their 
argument against American “meddling.” 

They are against war, of course—and for 
good reasons. But they are not against in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The most skeptical sniffers are the people 
who are ready to go into battle now on the 
side of the Allies. “Is Welles going to be the 
American Runciman?” they ask. On the face 
of things there may be justification for this 
attitude. 

Hitler is the chief proponent of immediate 
peace—with Stalin as a vociferous second. 
They both want a peace that will leave them 
with their loot. Their campaign is an im- 
portant part of the war of nerves, and it 
seems to be more successful in America than 
anywhere else. If anyone can imagine that 
Mr. Welles is making for Berlin in order 
to lend dignity to Hitler’s terms of “peace” 
he is justified in bringing up Lord Runciman 
and appeasement. 

But such a person forgets all about Roose- 
velt and the American people. The day after 
the Welles foray was announced the Presi- 
dent solemnly affirmed that 98 per cent of 
the American people are on the side of Fin- 
land. He has proved over and over again that 
he understands the issues of this struggle and 
feels deeply about them. 

No, good friends, President Roosevelt is 
in no Munich mood. If he uses an umbrella 
it will be as a club. 

7 * * 

OOSEVELT, Hull, and Welles fairly rep- 

resent the American people in this move. 
And it is safe to bet that there is no mystery 
back of it that is not clear to any ordinary 
guy reading his paper on the way home from 
work. The American people have always been 
less parochial than propagandists would have 
us suppose. The Monroe Doctrine was not 
isolationist. The Disarmament Treaty of 1932 
was not isolationist. The Nine-Power Treaty 
was not isolationist. ; 

The Hague Tribunal was backed from the 
beginning by Americans. The Pan-American 
Union has always had solid support in the 
United States. The recoil from the World 
War carried us out of the League of Na- 
tions, but our whole history has been one 
of international cooperation. 

Gradually the actualities of war and peace 
are beginning to scep through to people here 
as well as elsewhere. In the Middle Ages a 
prince of a land as big as Westchester County 
could bludgeon some other princeling, and 


no one was hurt outside the range of a couple 
of market-towns. War was local. When it 
was over the peace was nobody's business out- 
side the war-makers. 

So the tradition grew that peace treaties 
are the affair of belligerents. That tradition 
was preserved down to the World War. Vic- 
torious fighters wrote down the terms at 
Versailles. Neutrals might be ruined, but they 
had no right to protest. This tradition is a 
mere survival. It doesn’t make sense in our 
world. 

In the present war the entire world is vic- 
timized. The small continental nations suffer 
most. We sit inside our wide oceans, but 
our nationalbudget has been riased billions 
because Hitler wants to grab neighboring 
territory. 

We have internal feuds, factions, hatreds, 
propagandas and prosecutions because Ger- 


That’s Different— 


HERE have been many divergent re- 

actions to the dispatch of Undersecre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles to Europe. 
Most curious of all is that of the isola- 
tionists, who in recent weeks have pre- 
ferred to characterize themselves as anti- 
interventionists. 
All who onnosed isolationism, all who urged 
concrete aid to the Allies and Finland, were 
immediately dubbed interventionists. 
Anti-interventionism is sincerely anti-Nazi 
but has a horror of too ovenly criticizing 
the Nazis or the Russians, because in that 
way the Americans would be aroused 
against the Nazi-Russians, and might try 
to do something about it. Anti-interven- 
tionism even means trying to paint as anti- 
Semitic the British, French and exiled 
Polish governments so that American senti- 
mens shouldn’t be so 98 percentish in favor 
of the Allies. 
But anti-interventionists forget their anti- 
interventionism and endorse the Welles 
trip. And now what happens to anti- 
interventionism ? 














many has a fascist government. Our farmers 
can not sell their tobacco, cotton, wheat, 
apples because men are fighting along a line 
that Americans can’t even pronounce the 
name of. 

OLLAND, Belgium, Switzerland, the Bal- 

kan nations, the Scandinavian countries 
suffer so much more that our complaining 
is almost ludicrous. The livelihood of millions 
of people outside the belligerent nations de- 
pends on which war dead. 
Interference with trade is interference with 
life. It is not just a matter of capitalists 
making money or not making it. 

When people can’t make and sell and get 
money with which to buy—then the life-proc- 
ess itself is stopped. Letting two bunches of 
people shoot it out and then letting them set 
up the rules for future generations when 


processes stops 


South American Powers 
Play U.S. Off Against Europe 


By BRYCE OLIVER 

News iieedas at WEVD, New York 
- THE belief that destruction of life, prop- 

erty and social systems will develop into a 
major world calamity before the war is many 
months older, the Washington government 
is now beginning to exert every ounce of 
its diplomatic power and prestige toward a 
Pan-American Front. 

This, I am told on high authority, is the 
background of maneuvers now taking place 
in Washington and centering about the ex- 
tremely guarded conferences of an interna- 
tional from which no detailed 
ever comes. It is the almost-unheard-of-Inter 
American Advicory 
Committee, in Hispani 


group news 
Financial and Economic 
which all of the 
American nations have membership 

The committee is encountering grave ob 
stacles. Certain of the South American gov- 
ernments believe that as a consequence of 
the coming destruction they may emerge as 
an economic balance of power, and they have 
no des**e to tie their fortunes to Washing- 
ton inextricably. 

The imponderarrjws cf the peace have caused 
South American governments to wonder just 
what a new world order will mean to them. 

A hint of these ponderings came from two 
South American capitals this week when it 
was learned that certain nations below the 
Rio Grande are likely to oppose the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American bank. 

The latter is the pet project of the Wash- 
ington would solve 
certain exchange difficulties and enable South 
and Central America, and Mexico to buy 
freely in the United States market. 

Many of the South American nations must 
borrow dollars on notes. However, as their 
credit is not so good these days, they find 


rovernment because it 


dollars harder and harder to get. And this 
occurs just when they want more goods than 
ever from the U. S. 

One of the plans of the Inter-Ameriean 
Committee has been to create a bank, with 
South American capitals, 
which would facilitate the exchange of money. 
There was one report that each country might 
pledge something as collateral—for example, 
Brazilian coffee—and 
Pan-American dollar, 


branches in all 


enable issuance of a 


good in all countries. 


The bank, according to these early reports, 
administered on a basis of equal 


S pecifi- 


would be 
representation for member countries. 
cally, that would mean that the United States 


} 


vould not bh the dominating force in it 


On the surface of things, it would appear 
arrangement should be 
South American re- 
publics. It would enable them to use a cur- 
rency with which they could buy what they 
needed, and it would make it possible for 
the United States to do the same. 

3ut now, quite suddenly, we discover that 
experts in South American 
the whole proposition. 
There is no explanation—merely the state- 
ment that they have sent adverse reports to 


their own government 


as though such an 


very beneficial to the 


certain of the 


republics are against 


Naturally, there is a reason for this, though 


offered in their remarks. 








REMIER YONAI and 
worried 2nd happy, respectively, about 
this synthetic silk situation. 


Mrs. Jones are 


Nylon, vinyon, lisle and rayon are crowd- 
ing the hosiery field to such an extent that 
Japan, whose entire export set-up depends 
upon America’s demands for raw silk, is 
in danger of losing her most vital source 
of income—an income with which, in turn, 
she has been able to buy vast amounts of 
scrap iron in the U. S. According to De- 
partment of State figures released this 
week, Japan bought more than 2,000,000 
tons of scrap iron from the United States 
in 1939. setting an all-time record for such 
purchases. 


Because of the new synthetic fabrics, too. 
the American girl and woman can look 
forward to stockings costing much less 
than the eld made-from-Japanese-goods 
variety. 























Japanese art.—Seattle Star 











Roy E. Tilles, head of Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company, stated this week that the various 
synthetic fabrics mentioned above, in a 
few years will have virtually replaced silk. 
Nylon, the Dupont compound of coal, air 
and water, has received so much publicity 
that manufacturers fear they will not be 
able to fill advance orders for it when it is 
finally placed on the market. 


The Silken Cord 


the terms of peace are signed is denying the 
very nature of twentieth century life. 

Twice during the past month I have been 
in large assemblies where we discussed the 
peace that is to follow this war. In both 
of them numbers of people expressed them- 
selves as opposed to our entrance into the war. 
But every last man there showed a straight- 
forward interest in the nature of the next 
peace. 

Oh, yes, there was a Communist and there 
was a man with a heavy German accent, both 
of whom were full-blown isolationists. But 
they were lonesome and unpopular. These 
audiences were made up of typical American 
people. 

If President Roosevelt moves toward getting 
a good peace at the end of the war he may 
have a political motive. All right. A poli- 
tician at the head of a nation does what the 
people want him to do. He gets credit for 
doing the right thing. His impulse is what 
makes democracy work. 

Now, just what can Sumner Welles do? 
He goes first to Italy, one of the focal points 
in this war of nerves. His very presence sets 
thoughts and feelings flowing back and forth. 

He gets unofficial views. As an astute 
career man he is well fitted for this sort 
of job. A lot of things are said in private 
which are not blazoned to the world. 

The Germans will try to use him. The 
French and British will necessarily treat him 
with official reserve. They are set to fight 
till there can be a peace with a civilized 
German government. They can’t back down. 

* * * 


OW imagine his conversations in Amster- 

dam, in Brussels, in Oslo, in Copenha- 
gen. Here are the heads of nations heart 
and soul with the democratie countries but 
scared to death of Germany. 

Will they be glad to talk frankly to a man 
from Washington who will go straight back 
to Roosevelt and Hull? What will they say? 
What will the people think when the news- 
papers carry reports? Out of the thoughts 
and feelings that flow from such situations 
history is made. 

Suppose the non-belligerent democracies 
were to draw together in this crisis. They 
might do some things about the war. How 
much they could do might depend on what 
dangers they are willing to run. But even 
an expression of opinion unitedly published 
would have an effect. 

Any possible degree of economic coepera- 
tion would set at work a constructive force 
in opposition to all the destructive ones. And 
suppose that they were to reach a sufficient 
degree of understanding so that a council 
of neutrals could sit down simultaneously with 
the conference of belligerents at the end of 
the war. 

The neutrals will be stronger than the bel- 
igerents at that time, less bankrupt, less ex- 
hausted. The warring nations on both sides 
will be dependent on them for help. Belliger- 

(Continued on Page Six) 


Set to 


HAVE learned on good authortiy that the 

situation is the result of something that 
happened at the Lima Conference. That was 
the meeting at which the nations of the 
Pan-American Union agreed to act, to a cer- 
tain measure, in concert when any one of them 
was threatened. 

At that conference the United States was 
defeated in a diplomatic maneuver. An at- 
tempt was made to create a far greater 
unity of action than that to which the Latin 
American nations finally agreed. 

According to certain South American ob- 
servers, the Washington delegation was seek- 
ing, bj certain term in the resolution, to 
certain nations to political 
refugees from Europe whether they wanted 
them or not. This was all linked up in 
individual conversations the various 
delegates with a proposal which, to say the 
least, sounds rather sensational. 

That proposal, in effect, would establish the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the United States 
as an international bank for all the nations 
of the Americas. The United States dollar 
would legal tender throughout the 
Western Hemisphere and, of course, the in- 
dividual currencies of the Hispanic-American 
nations would gradually disappear. 

So this is what the United States is after, 
said one Latin-American delegation to an- 
other. They are good neighbors, but they 
would tie our economic life forever to the 
power of Washington. 

And—the 
is to be our fate if we now give Washington 
the power to regulate the flow of immigra- 
tion. 

With the United States agencies in Eu- 
rope directing this flow, they can create, in 

(Continued on Page Six) 


ioree 


accept 


among 


become 


Latin-Americans continued—this 





Vinyon is a second non-rayon fiber syn- 
thetically produced by the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation, and is expected 
to play an important part in the virtual 
removal of silk from the field. 

A new fabric, Tenasco rayon, is also com- 
peting with silk and may soon add its 
weight to the fabrics edging the Japanese 
product off the stocking counters. Tenasco 
was originally produced for auto tires, but 
scientific ingenuity has adapted it for use 
in stockings. 

While there are several obstacles still in 
the way of marketing the ron-silk stocking 
materials, the present high prices of 
Japan’s product are spurring the manu- 
facture of the vzrious substitutes. Lisle 
tops, heels, and toes of stocking are al- 
ready popular in America; and way down 
in Tokyo the vital silkworm brigade’s in 
danger of losing its usefulness. 

















The waters roar down 
over Norris Dam to pro- 
vide electricity for the 
Tennessee Valley's resi- 
dents at rates far below 


the power trust's charges. 

















High Cost of Light 





Consumers Pay for Electric 
Trust's Ads Against Low Rates 


Utilities’ Funds Win Colleges 
To Fight on Public Ownership 


By JOHN BAUER 


Director of the American Public Utilities Bureau 


HE principal means of public utility corporation propaganda appear in adver- 
tising, publications, invasion of institutions, and permeation of politics. 

Public utility advertising includes national magazines, daily newspapers, and 
practically all publications with substantial circulation. The cost is charged to oper- 
ating expenses, and is thus conveyed to consumers in the rates paid. The purpose 
is to promote favorable opinion among readers and to influence the publications in 
their news and editorial handling of private utility matters. . : 

Utility advertising has practically no justification from the standpoint of ordi- 
nary industrial publicity. Every company has a * 





monopoly in its type of service within the par- great efficiency so far as newspapers, other 
ticular territory. It deals, moreover, with a publications, quasi-public institutions and 

public necessity, so that advertising can have litical organizations are concerned. Matters of 
little sales appeal. The object is primarily to profound importance are kept systematically 
obtain the public and the publisher’s favor, from the public, and do not receive the con- 


sideration to which they are entitled. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental facts as to dis- 

tortions of utility organization and management, 

of consequent excessive rates, and of success of 


rather than to promote sales. 

How successful advertising has been as to 
general public attitude toward utility organiza- 
tion, rates and public ownership, appears doubt- 
ful. But that it has affected the publishers public ownership, cannot be obliterated. 
appears certain. Few periodicals and news- The pressure will be increasingly to bring 
papers carry materials which are either directly about more effective public utility reorganization 
critical of private utilities or can be taken as and control, or to replace the private systems 
the basis of criticism. with outright public organization. 

Masses of utility hand-outs are published as ’ . xs 
news and facts. Explanatory and laudatory 
articles appear extensively in all types of pub- 


subject matter of public utility propa- 
‘ la is principally threefold, the first two 
lications. There is an incessant flow of materials defensive and the third offensive. The first re- 
designed to develop favorable opinion toward lates to organization and management; the 
the utilities and against public ownership. While second to rates, and the third to public ownership. 
their success as to the general public may be The difficulty with the public utilities is their 
doubted, for people still believe that the rates capitalization and extravagant 
organization as to corporate structure, man- 


are too high, they have influenced key people 
and all the overhead types of 


and have helped to hold back effective action on i 
behalf of the public. operating expenses. These conditions have been 
. fastened upon the properties and are extremely 
ACTS and analyses that appear critical of difficult to remove. 
private utilities have been largely eliminated The second object of propaganda is to make 
or greatly. restricted in most newspaper and high rates look low to consumers. Rates are the 
other publications. Even the Federal Power aspect of private management upon which the 
Commission’s reports have been widely ignored, public interest particularly converges. 
or given only casual mention. The facts as to excessive rates have been 
The recent report of the New York Power firmly established. They are due basically to the 
Authority, which presented a comprehensive distortions of organization and management. To 
plan of public power development in the state, overcome criticism and to create a favorable 
was all but disregarded by the press. It would public attitude toward rates has been the funda- 
have had tremendous news value if it had been mental concern of propaganda. The object has 
turned over to capable journalistic handling. been to make consumers pay exorbitant rates, 
Besides newspapers and other publications, and like them. 
the propaganda efforts extend to all forms of With regard to 
publicity. They concentrate particularly on the Power 
radio, where favorable comments or 
are exuded on every 
appear even in play 
favorable atmosphere under the 





water-logged 





} 
age al personnel, 


electric rates, the Federal 
recent years has made 
suggestions available extensive comparisons on a_ sheer 
possible occasion. They factual basis. For residential rates as of Jan- 
which produce uary 1, 1939, the Commission has ranked the 

guise of radio average monthly bills in eities of 50,000 popu- 
The ranking is made separately 

organization, for 25 kilowatt hours per month (small ¢on- 

umers), 100 kilowatt hours (moderate con- 
umers), and 250 kilowatt hours (large con- 
sumers). For each group the cities are arranged 
lowest to highest bill, with 


Commission in 





scripts 
entertainment. lation and over 
In their far-flung propaganda 
the utilities have taken in extensively colleges 
and universities, especially technical schools. 
In most engineering departments the students 
are trained for positions with utilities, and are in tl 
inflated with adoration of private efficiency in slightly over 200 rankings. 
public service. : . ; 
such institutions where objective and realistic or 25 kilowatt hours per month the bills 
discussion of utility organization and manage- range from 75¢ for Knoxville, Tenn., to $2.00 


>= 


e order of 


Seldom is there an instance in 



































ment takes place. for Altoona, Pa. In practically no instance 
In some instances the professional status of would a reasonable rate exceed $1.25. There are 
teachers has, indeed, become prostituted in the , 54 cities within t standard. The rest 
support of unconscionable positions in rate cases subjected to excessive rates 
and other matters affecting public interest. In he second grou lowatt hours, the 
my own professional work I have encountered mont ills range fi Tacoma, Wash., 
repeatedly outrageous disregard of decency by to $9.96 for one of th panies operating in 
professors from publicly supported institutions. New York City. (The Queensborough Gas- and 
The institutional invasion includes chambers Electric any. The bills for Consolidated 
of commerce, commercial service clubs, and all! Edison 56 for 25 kilowatt hours- per 
orwanizations in which: businésemen are asse $4.72 for 100 kilowatt hours, and $8.00 
ciated and can be brought within an le 250 kilowatt hours—all grossly excessive.) 
aura. The companies normally pay for member- The reasonable charge would seldom exceed 
ships held by officials or other employees, « $3.50, a re are o1 municipalities within 
tribute liberally to special funds, and exert cor t amount 
stantly an influence for favorable attitude. In the third group of 250 kilowatt hours per 
It is seldom that hard-boiled businessmet l th, the lis range from $3.20, Tacoma, 
such organizations take a critical view of utility Wash., to $10.46 for the same company in New 
rates. Even though they are subjected notor York ¢ A reasonable average bill would be 
ously to excessive commercial rates, normally (Continued on Page Seven) 
they are ready to fight the ba 
companies on vaguc ind mutual mntere ez : U. S. Refugees __ 
* . A Meek \'S migrant farmers will not con- 
HE final iva tinue in their role of refugees from vigi- 
The influences penetrate both n r parti lante-ridden western states if the little- 
mostly throu “yub! rela publicized Voorhis bill, H.R. 2975, is passed. 
They promote systen atically oral elations The measure calls for grants to help states 
with zislat rs, execut *, and a “to furnish financial assistance, including but 
anits in which ‘ it Y ‘ not limited to medical, dental, and mental 
ficial. iid . . . to needy transients.” Such aid must 
The a be given on a “basis consistent with health 
Y g* ite ) 


and decency.” States are also forbidden to 
lega] and tect a evict migrants who have no legal settlement 
tel " t ccesst ! tting elsewhere. 





her favorable « sing at aia The bill further provides that accurate em- 
ployment information be furnished to the 
discussing job opportunities and 





transients, 





n providing e tig t sit : “tg conditions in various states. At present, the 
and others wt i ene @ = Associated Farmers and similar organizations 
rate ca € ‘ireulate false rumors of rood jobs so as to 
and I S 1 draw surpluses of prospective employees to 


various centers end drive down the wage level. 
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A nother Sun” Due at the National --The Opening of the Week 


Chery! Crawford Offers the Dorothy At the Palace 

‘ ° 

Thompson-Fritz Kortner Play x 

} , 2 ° 
Next Tuesday Evening 

Cheryl Crawford, the only act- former well known actor. The 
woman producer on Broad- play was greeted with salves of 
y, will present “Another Sun,” applause from a very excited first 
the new play by Dorothy Thom- night audience and Miss Craw- 
and Fritz Kortner at the Na- ford was acclaimed for her dis- 

















In One of the Hits of the Season 











By Joseph T. Shipley- ; 
This Week on the Stage 


DELIRIUM TREMENS own playing make it a pitiable 


























“MY DEAR CHILDREN.” By #ppearance. One cannot be sure heatre on Tuesday even- covery of a new playwrighting 
Catherine Turney and Jerry how much in the stories is true, : talent. 
Horwin. At the Belasco. how much is ballyhoo; but no Miss Crawford has made a “Another Sun,” the first Cheryl 
“My Dear Children” is a def healthy theatre or person need name for herself as one of the Crawiore production of the cur- 
play of the dying theatre. » seek an audience through drunken most selective and painstaking rent season, is concerned with the 
immediate disease from which e¢Xhibitionism. We hear of the producers in the theatre. Since hardships and difficulties of ac- 
“the fabulous invalid” must re- i { hicago who went to she has been producing plays in as ‘one count ts tr: nsplanted 
cover is delirium tremens, in- the box office after Act I, and the last three years under her from one country to. anothe: 
. . caid: . : » —— ra } _Q +o} . ¢ ha 
duced by imbibing too fully of the ald: sole sponsorship, she has present- With the ensuing problems of thi 
wine of life. For the play pictures “I’m not asking for my money ed only two plays in addition to characters with a > land’ 
‘ the later days in the career of back. Just call me up when Bar- the forthcoming “Another Sun.” language anc cus The lo- 
one Allan Manville, irresistible Yymore is sober; then I’ll come Last season she presented cale of the play is in New York. 
actor who has gone through the ‘see the show.” Two weeks later, “Family Portrait” with Judith Dorothy Thomson, one of the 





world leaving a trai] of glory and they telephoned, and she went. Anderson in the leading role. The most widely read newspaper col- 





abandoned wives. But more persons want to see play was hailed for its sensitive umnists and an authority on for- 
On the verge of his senility and Barrymore drunk; the antics of a production and moving acting. eign affairs and domestic politics, George Raft and Jane Bryan 


Miss Crawford held the rights to is an author of much fiction. Her as they appear in “Invisible 
the play for a long period before collaborator, Fritz Cortner, until Stripes” the Palace’s new film 
she produced it on Broadway, be- recently one of the leading Ger- attraction. 

cause she felt there was one per- man actors of stage and screen, a 


his final spouse, three of his well-known man, misbehaving in 
daughters break in upon his mad- public, are what they seek. Thus, 
cap amours. It is Christmas Eve, When he turns to the audience 
and the holiday festivities unite 8nd snarls, “What the hell are 





















a queer assemblage, with the You laughing at!”, the roars of son best suited to direct it, Mar- and playwright and director, also ‘ 
Saabhters displaying various ‘ew - daughter redouble, And how they garet Webster. Miss Webster was staged the play. : PALACE OFFERS NEW M 
ets of the temperament of the howl when his lips make perfectly busily occupied directing Maurice In search of a leading man for startatnigpe FILM PROGRA 
volatile — indeed, iridescent—fa- Clear the full sounds of the whis- Evan’s full length “Hamlet” but ‘Another Sun,” Miss Crawfort Mistery and co medy are com 
ther. These children were named pered “S..n..f..b..ch” that the producer refused to present discovered Hans Jaray, who is bined in "Y niversal’ “Honeymoon 
according to their father’s roles he directs vaguely but sharply the play until the director was said to have been the foremost Deferred.’ an active drama eo- 
at their conception: Portia, Cor- 2 the footlights free to stage it. actor of the Viennese Theatre. tarring Edmund Lowe and Mar- 
delia, Miranda; but King ar’s a time Mr. Barrymore’s The previous season she pro- He will make his first appearance  earet Linds ow at the Palace 
fate is echoed in “Mv Dear Chil- most recent wife played Cordelia; duced Hardie Albright’s “All the on an American stage Tuesday heats coupled to 
dren.” When all seems lost, it is perhaps it was for her sake the Living,” a courageous and dra- night a ugh he ha _ een “Invisible the story of 
Cordelia who saves the day (and — play closes with talk of “Cordelia” matic play al bout psychiatry by a here in many English ‘aking a parolee, and the ob tacles he 
the theatre!) by catching as a coming star. One reason she ——— ——— ees 6s MOtIOn pictures filmed abr aad, He encounters in his efforts to lead 
the interest of the financier the cast, we are told, is that played the role of Franz Schubert an honest life. George Raft, 





CHARLES LAUGHTON AND °°. finished” Symphony” and 


will arrange another showing for inthe spanking scene Barrymore : , , : j i and Jane Bryan, William Holden and 
Allan Manville—with Cordelia, ud on too joyously. Now Doris Julie Hoydon, Edward Andrews and Eddie Dowling in “The Time of VIVIEN LEIGH CO-STAR IN Guy de Maupassant in “Affairs Humphrey Bogart share top bill- 
udley has the role. Again it is Your Life’ now at the Guild Theatre. NEW FILM AT PARAMOUNT ol Maupassant,” two popular lor- ing honors in this tense drama, 

It’s a clever piece, with amus- rd, in this play written ti = A story of the London show ae films seen in America. that is also being shown at RKO 
° 7 sscler x »y alent et ot I atte ) r 
ing surface moments. And that viously for its star, to tell the ; 7 ; ; at world in the days when a black- New talent, new actor Manhattan, Bronx and West- 
would be all—save that the play _ lines delivered every evening from nice fanny!’ Having fanned it SPENCER TRACY-HEDY out was the end of a vaudeville  Playwri; » chester neighborhood theatres. 
was written for, and the star is those pagel forth just for the earlier, the gentleman should LAMARR AT MUSIC HALL skit instead of a precaution has always been one of the pro 





of course, as co-star. 











to add to the theati 





























enacted by, John Barrymore. a ; onl mae “ees a ye ee singing together Spencer Tracy against air raids is told in the ducer’s obsession, A of the JENO BARTAL REVIVES 
Barrymore’s first successes were to the audie nce and says “That's t is all therefore very amus and Hoty Lamarr, “I Ta T} new Charles Laughton vehicle three founders of the G1 The- : 
light comedy roles; it is perhaps the lousiest line in this play!’ ing, about as the Elizabethan Woman,” a modern dramatic ro- “Sidewalks of London,” in which tre, after | the ‘Theat re : MOUS OLD DANCES 
fitting that he should come for- or when, while he is patting Cor- had their lack-wits in cages, for ance with a New York locale, he co-stars with Vivien Leigh Guild where she held the a yn ‘enning Febrt lary 17th the 
° 7 : : } . ee at t 4 rK ale, =* . 
ward at the end with a farcical delia (low) on the back, his pat- the delight and the jibes of the is the new screen offering at the Noteworthy in that it presents ©! casting director, Cheryl C musical matinees staged by Jeno 
travesty of those early triumphs. ting suddenly becomes a stroking, public. In this case, the jibes Radio City Music Hall this week both Laughton and Miss Leigh ford co-produced and co-directed Bartal and his orchestra in the 
But both the publicity and hi und he remarks: “Say, you've a come from Barrymore, — the Directed by W. S. Van Dyke II, #gainst a present-day setting, — plays as “Men | in White”, Georgian K om of the Hotel Pic- 
ieee ‘ - de ght seems to be on both sides “! Take This Woman” presents “Sidewalks of London” presents the Pu bitzer E rin Winner, cad will be devoted, in part, to 
of the footlights. It’s all a bit the glamorous Miss Lamarr in the famed pair as two “busker” House of Conr 1olly Rens Chi- revival of dances popular in the 
funny, but a lot more sad. the role of a socia) butterfly who, SWeethearts who lead a precari- na”, Awake and Sing » “Para nineteenth century. First will be 
Detaching ourselves from the after a wrecked romance. find: ous but picturesque existence en- dise Lost , and “Johnny John- the cinque-pace, an old French 
Barrymore behavic ae we one) ve le and happiness at the side tertaining the queues of patrons son. dance in quintuple time. 
that the play has a lively move of an earnest young scientist, por- outside the legitimate theatres. 


1e ) laying ‘ Vs > Par: . 
ment, with competent playing trayed by the two-time Academy In person the Paramount pre- a ie 


: r 
though they could make much e sents the return engagement of 


oe ; ward winner Tracy. : £4} ( Y y 
more out of the scene where they On the Music Hall stage is a its glamorous screen star, Dor- ‘so | ff i l | 
all don costumes out of Man new Leon Leonidoff nectacle Othy Lamour, in addition to Dick i 
laved straiegl it pr ibly reat) . ‘ + , nip ap Stabj ¢ ig . 
box. Played straight, 1 probably titled “Aces High.” With settings Stabile and his orchestra, and j 4 L 


would have a mild succc . With by Albert Johnson, the production Barry Vood, singing star of the 














hi ning a hit un. H ’ CAE: ‘ Sat day 1 
es od se . ' ; Phitharmonic- -Symphony Thursday evening, February 22, mee | day, Hol Sun. 
DA SILVA'S BOOK Programs at Carnegie Hall at 8:45; Friday afternoon, Feb- 75¢,85¢ &$1.10. | | 


all the lannerisms overempha- ’ : ° : it Parade “OoTs While —— I ements are limited, “Gon ’ 
oi Peete a as spa tere ee a“ eg Hit Parade program. never be ¥ wed 3 ywhere except at advance t vi a 
but by John Barrymore!—it sgh aa! a oT ?)6=— in FY, Beethoven; Suite, “A Set.of aaa sf 
on the theatregoing public by : ven’ Ashbank, Green Willow; Haste to Bway & 40th Matiocen 1spa ae B’way & 5ist Perfor nances) Come 
the Wedding; Bolero, Ravel. Pe: ; in at any time and 
: 


No Reserved see an entire show. 
Seats Last presentation 
ie : 
| - 


HH 


in Advance feycnings#1 10, 









OT OU 

















John Barbirolli, co) ruary 25, at 2:30: Suite in B $1.65 & $2.20. Saturday, Sun bog Pl I I m. (3 p.! 
Howard Da iva, app aring ae Sunday afternoon, Fe minor, No. 2, Bac h (Solo flute: day and = Holiday Matinces, lf HE “ P hy I ; 
‘mer Rice’s “Two On An I = : olonaise, Ari s- John Amans); Symphony in D foe to $1.65, (pee | Ade & Bal, $140: Lo 6 816 5. Hol.) 
and in the picture version ol a, Handel-Hart (Ist time major, No. 2, Bee T n; Sym- — _i |: 1) SaRaaeeaaee ake $$$ —$ —___—_—_—_ 





ciety); Symphony No. 8, phony in C minor, . Brahms. ALL PRICES INCLUDE TA) 


ious type =— inn iit eee 


sketches based upon vari 


of theatrical people. The sketches “P)y, Ehrlich’s Wienke Bullet,” Due Next twininninn _ MIMI a i011 TL A 
will cover eve defy connected ARRYL 7. A YNUC 


with the thatre, from actor to Week at the Strand, Dramatizes Fight 
THE GRAPES OF - WRATH 


doorman, and a Silv hopes r 
ee ae Silva hopes for Truth and Knowledge 


hat the book will pri 












































} ( } T i tet } } + UW ] 
tide for all Tl} is the season for picture to the point of his own personal , 
} ‘ , f * y : EC rect . : 
1 theatrica car ketches vith something to say. “The ruin, Ehrlich forces his dis- by JOHN S aT “nt CK Directed by y JO! IN FORD 
will soon be d in boo Kiehting 69th” deseribing en coveries on the medical world, Associate ducer 9p screen r y : y Johnson 
under the title of “Theatre career of the famed 69th wins victory after victory when 7 . — 
* 4 ; ; a ; opine BROADWAY & 49th 
ttes. York regiment during the Work 1 first the celebrated Dr. Robert DOORS OFEN a RIVOL i itineots ~ Popular Prices 
Koch accepts his findings sater . cry idnight Shows 
Kogl pts his findings. Lat ; M 





War; “Tl Grapes of Wrath’ 

ROBERTS FOR MUSICAL telling the plight of America’s when he perfects serums for 
‘ Hollywood nigratory workers, and now an- diphthe ria for the successful fight 

film, “Dr. Ehrlich’s that his 


as oS ee ee ee A TRULY GREAT MOTION PICTURE 


SHNNVENNNUYYQUUUUGLUDAAEOOENGULSHHNSUNNHUUUE | WAAUTHIALNNNENL 

















4 pe todas Openins Me xt Friday at the cS s As a novel it unned America ... as a play it won the New York 
Y - er nu st) ; sees, a ; i me sig pig i “or His research leads him to a Drama Critics’ Aw _ - - as a film it ensational triumph, 
> 1) Tnis *T ‘e 20 ) a 1 ’ 
uid to be o1 Panda, Unt yICLUTE ea ¢ liscovery for the cure f m: destined to make sereen history 
J Tie naden er , a iio hae , “ere : Rt ; the life Tp ae 1 rt ( 1 cov ry or tne cure oO man- 
One of the stars at the Strand Theatre beginning February 23 when = of the most sought after banquet ¢ ife of Dr. Paul Ehrii «... kind’s most dread disease. Here 


f the man who discovered cures for 


the much-discussed and long-awaited “Dr. Ehrlich’s Magie Bullet entertainers, playing man) ak saeehiae eek ean Ehrlich meets the blind and unin- 
arrives r ¢ i finite av. smartest affairs in the past yeal PEERS SESRSEELEEENS © : - areat tellic { ° ° t ‘h 
arrives for an indefinite sta) i dinenens, Aa sheds & tis Obs de elligent outrage of gentility. The A Mm ¢ 


| } le al 
; doctor calls a spade a spade ink 
wo years a_ picture I } and 


neoeont content would ne : “ee people are horrified This does cr (A thor ¢ ae - 
N M \ h Latin Nations e€ cadet "¢ me th geet W th oa , sen his determination to by JOHN § ST EINB E ih K H GRAPES OF WRATH") 
¢ ) l ] I ; ( ; } acl or re ‘ oe . 4 1 vive his cure to the world, al- with 
: a fearlessness that has been though convention dictated ‘that BURGESS MEREDITH 


rounded in the fight of United ; . Psa : ON OUR STAGE 
the disease itself might never b« 


» ] - Si 0 ‘ dence Gen be Doctor name { in audible terms. New Variety Presentation with BETTY FIELD 
In W elles Trip Buck US. Power ee ee ee ee dn ee dias ad te: The PETERS SISTERS LON CHANEY, Jr. 























































‘i gives visual and vocal expression Ehrlich” is a courageous one in . . ae . Produced and Directed by 
, om (Continued from Page Five) tae i ee ee cate ‘sank. sakce Gans ; The THREE SWIFTS ae 
. ut Oe Save Five cease aia o the government’s attempt to every sense, Actor Edward G. be ieee ‘ WIC WM 
ents - artes coat hit neg Goutn vr oe. | ple wi oi Fee Fi re S medical truth to light. ss Robinson risks his. career in a Fes o% ~~ i ge yr “y . — STONE. 
ad the chistes tn aad nentwate have Ways moving toward a RUE ee MEUM ETO 8 Dr. EF hrlich » Magic Bullet characterization different from GAE FOSTER GIRLS 

But whe . slg Pte ie killa I ct oe Washington and New York, begins with Ehrlich early at- anything he has previously done. PAUL ASH - ROXY ORCH 95 r Raw Day 
to do the financial nu ng. This time things I don’t know that the U. S. was actually tempts to positively identify and The theme _ itself, heartily en- cic tenieciee : XY 25 Ch las 1 P. M. 
may be managed so that the democratic neu nitaniitne 4p. do this But certain § } egregate the tubercle bacillus, dorsed by the government, by 7th AVE. & 50th ST. children 15¢ 
trals will have a powerful voice n the pve tating nations did think so And now it e cause for tuberculosis. In his medical and educational dign _ ee | 
peace councils. fair to suspect that the reas why they work he i thwarted by overling taries, may well jolt those S$ ——!2 = SS RE oa 

Any such drawing together of neutrals nov begin to balk at a Pan-American Bank—no en ee a a THE REPUBLIC. Latest timely issue of the March of 

P , : ; _— ; disparage his ambition. Peristent concerting. Time presents a complete and enlight- 
will, too, have its effes a) the war. since matter what the intrinsic adval ( to them ening piciorial story of the life and 
trade with Germany is cut off, our eco nic j that they believe Wash Lo once vational character of the Finnish 






ties with neutrals are increasingly vit: 
have an interest in keeping open the route 





maneuvering to make the America “Of Mice and Men” Has Film Premiere people, shos Other military unite In 
the Gemdneting curveney of the Siow at the Roxy Today F | ‘i LA KN p artes Er vee Pais Caen en 



































to their ports. Especially are we interested ern Hemisphere, and to establish the Federal 
; ‘tine ther t t} erman threat ) ees ; ' } - { uel J Steinbeck’s “Of Mice and Sam H. Harris and directed by lat . 
in supporting the aca the G na nreat. -eserve ank as ¢ olitical po r thre rY temnpbecK I slice ant sam ° a an 1recte ry mon / 4 A Id ida Ra ve 
=a The S« te’ ’ 1 ‘ che = y ms ce Ve the new screen attraction George S. Kaufman. It dramatizes Also 40 Lotest | oo ae ee Seaereen 
» Senat ‘ in raising the lending it t nisphere. ‘ . ; “pg e . . , 

auth t ' I ] t B THs 2 pe id ht , 4 ; beginning today at the Roxy the lives of the “bindle stiffs’, or EMBASS THEATRES 72nd $t.& Bros aa 
é oritty of the Lxport-lmport ank Dy a may provide a pay Ciue as W UI *heatre gress . +} > - nioratary rancl whore iy ali- 5 
hundred n n y partly aimed le result of the present w Phe : Lor r ; Me a mn th migratory Fancn workers, in Ua EATRES 72nd Brin & Brondway 

I million dollars is only partly aim su : . —? eld and Lon laney, Jr., 1e fornia. : ao ~oe x : 
at assistance to Finland. Isolation sena- l nited States is a new world balance ol respective les of “George”, Lewis Milestone produced and REE TET arene SU 
tors, George, Taft, Reyr is, bitterly op ed power today. But th balance « ust oni) “Mac and “Lennie’’, head tl e directed. EE 
the motion on thx ! 1 that it as a step as long as t onfliet. ist this new Hal Roach-Unit- A new edition of the Roxy (- —\ 
toward wai After the st it i kely that ther ed Artists release. News and Pictorial Review com- j/f/ CHARLES LAUGHTON | 

. e latee ¢ “COTS 
In a deep se. the } li sa will be one coalition of victors, and Phe Peter Sisters, famous pletes the new program. VIVIEN LEIGH 
; ; pias t , to regulate eact tage, screen and radio stars who 
step toward hx a nat grou “ ’ , : ™ . Weng te -; : " t ) 
it I vs : ay P P 7 It Wi want oy! t mare t t re uiy headlined an edition ol + HILHARMONIC— | re se of Londor 
% was much more wal reac 11 t Cotton Club Revue, are feat- J SYM PHON Y | en Femmer 
. Sean +} yal aclure ane iy othe ds. : . : 

for it will draw « Wi 1 be , red in the Fanchon and Marco j P 








| 
| 

fis \ : | 
jeve ey in 4 he leading South Ameo 1 nat tattan Kathe Salas tit : Al wtarring 
lieve in peace. t ld act cl ge “esa aeore entation beginning today BARBIROLI I, Gendecter ij nokot HY tat MOUR | } a H 
American people the la VY a arly th ; Roxy stage. CARNEGIE HALL i Holiywood’s No. 1 Glamour Star | TR. ae edy 
much large: 1a ty } t ! that ome day they ‘ ' = tad A} ate 5 Mice and Men”, based on : -T PRN ' ‘ | iil DICK canner : ACY - LAMARR 





stra 





| caglia; BEETHOV 
} POWELL: “Set of Three’; 
| RAVEL: Bolero 


} I s nr P : ; : SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
the Senat« ted Stat agains e \ ( i , . t ng novel o1 the same HANDEL-HARTY: Arietta and Passa- . 7 ‘ 1ARCH OF TIME 
i: Symphony No.4 and his orch “Vatican of Pius 3 a ’ 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 





yowers and vi versa. W e | S. ame by John Steinbeck, was 


’ red ¢ the ereen from Extra Added Attraction! 
4 ‘ i LO ne SCcree i! rit 





adapti mn of the | Arthur Judson Mer. (Steinway Pia 








{ 
1 
i 
| BARRY WOOD 
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HE Sumner Well ’ ” } itary balance of powet 












































Broadway stage hit produced by “Your Hit Parad star! \ » H 4 SPI = 

. Pr eae , , . lasts, bu tatesmen in South and Centra whiinines, diaries. ncbetcadecnahe dl beac ene a in nN 2 or he four its in 
with thing | ‘ It i ee pain ‘ = . et : i Aon 
is acknowledgement « the f: va and America say tha vne! a } I y } a. . I Orchestra, 

titat that } ] a dll _a "970 a ~ 4 
the peace are a pa will constitute alanes OLSEN and JOHNSON’S N HOW al a 
Russians do There already a st ‘ th A - ae ~ - 
war-monge? | between the United Stat ee 
If Wa Lo ‘ 


be clue en { Two Big Features \\ 


i doubt. lo \ < ‘ ! ing North i Al “4 i. 5 H » ))) 

beligerents and neutrals. What dictators fea he may never be able to do it. , ; GEO. RAFT i! THEATRE 
| 
| 
! 





belligerents ar “Another riotous evening. The folks were boisterously happy. ( 


is pretty sure to be 5 Historically, and for the 1 art noml- Mantle, News JANE BRYAN (Ki Pp A R T ni E S 
: s mat , t aly, our ne aoe to Une t = 1 t T a bb Pi NAT "way 50th St. — E i 8:30. M 4 REY B GART ) 
sos ie. wat 0 Lit Europ WINTER GARDEN ini Sc't'watninccowe miraas | i} PU HOLDEN | 
may come of it. But 1 f} \ iL. . —' rt 
a) ‘ , ka — “7 ——————_—_—_— \ = arty Branches and sympa- 
Rome, Berlin, M J , seinen ; : aie , . = i “"INVISIBE E \ thetie org anizations are re- 
STRIP Q juested when planning theatre 
7 wl  ] parties to do so through the 
a Pius oy N. RGARET aa rical Department of THE 


i omeciea’s ern Hemispere would Sout Mii CLARE BOOTHE’S shit 
EDMlt Tirt 


LOWE ° eancarer { | NEW LEADER. Phone Algon- 








of America’s de 


Tbe general approval on | tue sone "they think that "something bet MARGIN FOR ERROR 























$ g 1 ( 4\{ 
{ qui 22 
OUF people e present \ Directed by. OTTO L. PREMINGER ‘Honeymoon Deferred’ juin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 
’ : eferr ny 
one said a word about medd ¢ t Ce “<= ithor dunks the Nazis in a nice, cool bath of verbal ceptaie i y as ; sd eeiman, Manager, New 
taken in, about pullin; eatin rr T] i . : ; , acid d watches them shrivel. Laughter is the best weapon for ) sP ‘ u : CE ATRE #ader Theatrical Department, 
‘ , iil i i hese i uch slaughters.” —JOHN ANDERSON, Journal-American ) K Bwaya || 
fire. America is mi ( t it ‘cate how seriously our own fort ppm ere 7 , Xo 47th st. (/! 7 Bast 15th Street, New York. 
ona rly PLYMOUTH, W. 45th St. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. . . 
ve ed in the ’ i =: 
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The all-family laxative 


‘Leader’ Opens 
Chicago Onice 


The New 


Leader, 


business m:z 
Some laxatives may be effective, others may has complet 
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HE other evening we were sitting about dis- 

cussing ways best suited to escape the horrors 
of war which now threaten to engulf the world. 
Someone suggested a South Sea island—native 
gals and ali. Another declared that reality was 
powerless in the face of the soaring grandeur 
of a Bach toccata and fugue. Still another 
pointed out that the peculiar, intricate logic of 
chess offers a superb escape from the more pecu- 
liar, more intricate logic of our times. And a 
fourth among us muttered something about the 
blissful forgetfulness contained in alcohol when 
properly aged in dark brown sherry casks. 


As usual, the Cynic sat in the corner of the 
room, nursing « cold pipe, and waiting for a 
lull in the conversation. Finally he said: 
“Personally, I don’t mind reality in the least, 
no matter how grim it may be. It usually bears 
out my most baneful predictions—which is al- 
ways a source of satisfaction to the profes- 
sional skeptic. But if I were ever inclined to 
forsake the world of reality, I would ask noth- 
ing better than to have a fairy godmother 
wave a wand and turn me, at the stroke of 
midnight, into Ernest L. Meyer.” 


Some of us laughed, but I was rather inclined 
to resent it. For, on the whole, I am fond of 
the good grey columnist. He is charming and 
lovable to a fault and has a keen sense of literary 
values. (He once devoted a full column warmly 
praising one of my novels.) Still, whenever he 
crosses my mind, I picture him as a journalistic 
Red Riding Hood wandering innocently among 
the ideological wolves of the big city. 


As long as he confines himself to whimsy and 
a mellow yearning for the past, he’s splendid 
and: no man can surpass him. But these are 
political times and every writer, no matter how 
ill-suited for the task, feels the doubtful necessity 
of setting down his opinions on how matters 
should be ordered in London, Paris and Helsinki. 
Historians in the future, I am certain, will de- 
scribe this age as one in which poets, essayists 
and novelists forsook the muse and went traipsing 
off after the strumpet of polities. 

Now it so happens that politics is the last 
place in the world for the sensitive soul. He 
enters the arena with an intense feeling of hatred 
for injustice and oppression. But sooner or later 
he discovers the truth of Engels’ maxim that 
“when you go into politics, be sure and put on 
an old pair of trousers.”’ By that time he is either 
an embittered and cynical cld man or else an 
incurable romantic, fair game for every political 
scoundrel who passes his way. 

Mr. Meyer does not fall neatly into either of 
these categories, although on more than one occa- 
sion he has unwittingly acted as front man for 
organizations which couldn’t bear too close 
scrutiny. At one time or another his name has 
appeared on the letterheads of nearly all the 
Communist fund-raising rackets. Let a committee 
be formed for some ostensibly humanitarian cause 
and sure enough, you’ll find Ernie’s name on it, 
not because he is gullible but because he loves 
humanity too well. 

For—don’t you see?—it is the misfortune of 
the political Red Riding Hood that he frequently 
finds it impossible to differentiate between a wolf 
and his grandmother. 


* * * 


HE other day Mr. Meyer sat down before his 

typewriter, closed his eyes, and doubtless 
offered up the prayer which all good columnists 
make or should make before starting to write: 
“Please, God, keep me close to the facts and never 
allow truth to become the victim of cleverness. 
Remind me always that I am a teacher, a voice 
for the inarticulate. And, above all, grant me the 


Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


courage to admit my error, no matter how painful 
the confession may be. Amen.” 

He then began to tap out his daily stint... . 
He was thinking of a hercic little nation, a brave, 
democratic little nation that was fighting with 
its back to the wall against a brutal aggressor 
You, of course, imagine that he was thinking of 
Finland. But you are wrong again. Mr. Meyer 
was thinking of Republican Spain. In the pro- 
fession this is known as the whimsical lead. And 
then, forsaking whimsy, he proceeded to ask 
where the concert singers, actors, presidents and 
ex-presidents were when the civil war was being 
fought in Spain. 

It is true, he says, that “liberal and radical 
groups did contribute volunteers, and some ambu- 
lanees, and a few shiploads of food and medical 
supplies. The effort was woefully inadequate to 
the need. And our own government, which now 
is lending ready ear to all appeals for Finnish 
aid, refused the Republicans of Spain the arms 
shipments to which they were morally and legally 
entitled.” 

The point about little Finland and “little” Spain 
is badly taken, I think. Finland’s population is 
three and a half million, while the population 
of Republican Spain at the outbreak of the civil 
war was close to thirty million, three-quarters 
the size of the population of France or Italy. 

The comparison between Finland and Spain is 
also inept in stil] other respects. Finland is a 
full-fledged social democracy, but Republican 
Spain was politically virtuous in name only. It 
maintained the imperialist policies of the preced- 
ing governments, exercising colonial control over 
Morocco, Rio de Oro, Spanish Guinea, Fernando 
Po, Adrar and other little lands. Left opponents 
of the Loyalist government pleaded with it to 
grant independence to the people of Morocco, but 
without effect. It seems that the Loyalists were 
imperialists first and democrats second. 

Moreover, the Loyalist cause suffered badly in 
America as a result of the widespread burning 
of churches during the early days of the conflict. 
A Congress which sent aid to a government which 
condoned the burning of churches would have 
been unseated at the next election. And, finally, 
when Russia entered the Spanish picture, import- 
ing its purges and GPU terror, the Loyalists 
were doomed. 


* o * 


R. MEYER in writing of Spain these days, 

conveniently overlooks one of the blackest 
pages in its history. I refer to the hundreds of 
Spanish labor leaders and liberals who were 
murdered simply because they opposed Stalin’s 
international policies. 

Does our columnist feel that Americans should 
have contributed aid to a regime that murdered 
Andres Nin, general secretary of the Party for 
Marxist Unity? Has he forgotten Camillo Berneri, 
the brilliant anti-fascist author and scholar who 
was also a commissioner of a workers’ militia 
brigade on the Huesca front, who was kidnaped 
from his home and murdered by Stalinist officers 
of the Loyalist Army? What of Domingo Ascaso, 
Barbieri and the scores of others who were 
assassinated by men wearing the uniform of 
Madrid-Moscow? And what of the thousands of 
anti-Communist Loyalists who were imprisoned 
by their own government for the mere expression 
of opinion. This, Mr. Meyer, is hardly democracy. 
Toward the end of the civil war, the internecine 
struggle in the republican ranks became so 
shameful that it mattered little which side won. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Meyer became quite 
outraged when I denied that I was for war. 
He became so excited that it was impossible for 
me to proceed and explain that while I am against 
war in general, it is sometimes necessary to fight. 
And now it seems that Mr. Meyer shares my 
opinion. The war was all right in Spain and 
Mr. Meyer, as a devout pacifist, was all for ship- 
ping arms and munitions to the Loyalists. But 
it’s all wrong for this country to send guns and 
planes to the Allies who are fighting against the 
Hitler-Stalin domination of democratic Europe. 

Now do you see what I mean when I say that 
sensitive souls should stay out of politics? 








Editorials 


LINCOLN AND LABOR 

INCOLN’S birthday this week brought the usual volume 

of speeches regarding his life and work. There was one 
problem he faced that included many of the factors in- 
volved in the split labor movement of tdoay. North and 
South faced the issue of dual organization anu dual sov- 

ereignty. The war ended and the problem was one of re- 
union of a divided people. 

The “‘fire-eaters,"’ North and South, were enraged. 
Leaders of both groups knew reconstruction must come as 
the people of both sections wanted peace. Men disputed 
as to whether the Southern States were in the Union or out 
of it, whether half out or half in, whether they had been put 
out practically or only theoretically and were entitled to re- 
turn ‘‘as they were.” 

Lincoln brushed aside all such speculations by saying 
that all could agree that the seceded states “‘are out of their 
proper practical relation with the Union"’ and that the main 
task was to restore this ‘‘proper practical relation.”” Having 
accomplished this, he continued, “it would be utterly im- 
material whether they had ever been abroad.” 

Lincoln did not have his way. The die-hards would 
have nothing to do with this sensible approach to the prob- 
lem. They had their own way and the Civil War was con- 
tinued in another way for ten years, leaving hates and scars 
for nearly three decades. 

The AFL and the CIO also face issues of dual organi- 
zation and dual sovereignty and it is to be hoped that no 
die-hards will repeat the tragic history of the nation’s re- 
construction period. 


A LABOR COMMODITY 


HETHER labor power is a commodity or not is not a 

matter of statute law but of economic law under capi- 
talistic production. Commodities are bought and sold in the 
market after having been produced by wage labor in plants 
owned by corporations. Agents of corporations purchase 
labor power in the market as they do raw materials and sc 
long as conditions compel workers to sell it, their labor 
power will have the character of a commodity. 

Unlike the seller of other commodities, the workman 
cannot sell his apart from his person. When he sells his, 
he goes with the sale. If he could deliver his commodity— 
labor power—to the factory and then depart while it is be- 
ing used up it would still be a commodity although his pre- 
son would not then be a part of it. 

Of course, if we have legislation declaring that labor is 
not to be treated as a commodity we may well accept it but 
acceptance of such statute law does not alter the basic 
economic laws that workers face in a system of production 
for private profit. Wage workers will cease to be commod- 
ities only when the cooperative system of Social Democracy 
replaces the capitalist system of production, distribution and 
exchange. 


A NAZI PEACE “FEELER” 
PERSISTENT rumors of a peace “‘feeler’’ secretly sup- 

ported by the Nazi dictatorship may be responsible for 
the manifesto of the British Labor Party, which declares 
against any peace until ‘‘the accursed Nazi regime is over- 
thrown.”” It may also be due to the suspicion that ‘“‘ap- 
peasers’’ have not been entirely eliminated from the British 
and French governments. 

The suspected Nazi ‘‘feeler'’ would leave the Sudeten 
region of former Czecho-Slovakia, the Polish Corridor, Dan- 
zig, and some German-speaking Polish districts under Nazi 
control; arrange a plebiscite in Austria under a commission 
of Austrians, Germans, French and British; a commission 
of the belligerents to discuss possibility of setting up Czechs, 
Poles and Slovaks as independent states pledged never to 
war against Germany; neither side is to claim reparations 
and the return of several German colonies must be as- 
sured. 

All this would be to ratify much of the Nazi looting and 
at the same time provide time for German technicians to 
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organize Communist Russia for a combined Communazi 
attack on what remains of a free Europe. The British Labor 
Party well knows the game of the Berlin dictator and, know- 
ing the terrible alternative, the party prefers to see a bloody 
job through than to yield booty to barbarians. 


TWO SOCIAL PROGRAMS 
N February, 1919, the National Catholic War Council 
published the Bishops’ Program on Social Reconstruction 
and last week the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
published a statement on The Church and the Social Order. 
The two documents have some similarities but also some 
marked differences. 

The first one was primarily economic and social in char- 
acter while the second one, although dealing with social and 
economic problems, is so religious in content that it is often 
difficult to understand whole paragraphs. The first one was 
clear, the second obscure; the first one being the essence 
of clarity, the second of confusion. 

Probably the more intelligent document of 1919 was 
due to the fact that it came when nations were in upheaval 
following the end of war. The British Labor Party issued 
a reconstruction program which enlisted interest every- 
where. It was clear and concise and no other group could 
hope to get attention unless it was equally clear. 

The 1919 program went far on the road to democratic 
collectivism, which the British workers had made popular, 
while the current one does not. The Church in 1919 ap- 
peared ready to adapt itself to a big shift toward social 
democracy but today its program is largely confused verbi- 
age. 


PRECEDENTS 
HE debate over a third presidential term is heated. We 
are told that Washington set a ‘precedent’ that should 
guide others. We are not interested in whether Roosevelt 
should or should not accept another nomination; we are in 
the argument for precedent which means following an ex- 
ample set by others. 

In this case Washington had no example to follow. On 
the other hand, progress in all phases of human endeavor 
has been made by ignoring precedents. Every new invention 
and discovery in science and the arts has been made because 
the pioneers ignored old ways of thinking. 

Disraeli may have been right in saying that “‘a precedent 
embalms a principle’ but precedent may also become out- 
moded by new conditions and this alone should determine 
whether it should be abandoned for a new one. 


JUSTICE FOR THE NEGRO 
Y a unanimous decision the U. S. Supreme Court has 
saved the lives of four young Florida Negroes by hold- 
ing that confessions had been extorted from them in viola- 
tion of their civil rights under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Made public on Lincoln's birthday, this decision marks a 
tremendous stride toward equality of the Negro people be- 
fore the law. 

The Fourteenth Amendment was proposed ostensibly 
for the protection of the Negro but too often the “person” 
it mentions has been powerful corporations. The Courts 
found the corporate “‘person’’ but were unable to locate the 
Negro. All the high judges have now found him for which 
we may be thankful. 
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How to Get 
A Tory MAD 





You probably have your own method, but we recommend that you show 

him some of the most stimulating reading left wing literateurs have turned 

out in many a day — and you'll find it all in The New Leader during the next 
months ... Among the features scheduled are: 


Inside Italy 


A startling expose of actual conditions in Fascistiand, written by a man 
who left Italy only recently .. . 


The Battle of Broadway 


1—On the Finnish Front 


2—TAC, Private Racket or 
Communist Front? 


Max Eastman 
On Intelligent Internationalism 


Major Attlee 


British Labor's Peace Plans 


Roy Tozier 
Exposes the Fascist Ring 


Two articles by Louis Schaf- 
fer, Executive Director of 
Labor Stage, Producer of 
“Pins and Needles" 


Louis Adamic 


Immigrants 


Claude McKay 


More Americana 


Friedrich Stampfer 


German Social Democracy 


You can subscribe to The New Leader for $1.00 a year (new sub only) and 
receive free of charge a copy of Charles Yale Harrison's political satire, 
“Meet Me on the Barricades" 








To the Editor 


Bishop Story on 


4 
‘Peace League 
From HERBERT SOLOW 





Urges U.S.Lend 
To Finns, Halt 
Aid to USSR 


From SAVELE SYRJALA 
To the Editor: 

For two and one-half months 
the Finnish people have cour- 
ageously fought back the attack 
of Soviet Russia, and the Amer- 
ican people have shown great 
sympathy for the Finnish cause. 

However, when the needs of 
the Finnish people are becoming 
greater each day, it is sad, in- 
deed to note the activities of cer- 
tain Americans who are putting 
profits above the cause of human- 
ity and civilization by directly 
aiding the Russians. 


To the Editor: 


Hirohito’s 


Set 





Embargo on Japan Would 


Drive Nippon from China enae and Democracy, Dr. Hill- 
From WILLIAM KIRKMAN 


Expiration of the United States-Japan commercial treaty 
brings to the fore the role this nation has been piaying as 
reliable standby in the bombing of 
vilians, and should be marked by intensified 
demands that trade between America and 
Nippon cease immediately. 
American goods to Japan would force the and 
recall of the Mikado’s troops from China’s 
soil within a few months, a!l observers and 
political commentators agree. 

In this connection, it is important to 
point out to those already willing to con- 
cede Japan victory, that the actual situa- 
tion warrants no such defeatism. 


To the Editor: 

Through an understandable 
misinterpretation of my article in 
the December American Mercury 

the American League for 


man Bishop refers in your issue 
of Feb. 10, to myself as one who 
was “active in the formation of 
the League.” 

In the spring of 1932 I at- 
tended what was evidently the 
first meeting of the real founders 
of the League to include others 
than Communist Party members 
trusted stooges. At -that 
meeting and at discussions within 
the next two days, differencés de- 
veloped between myself and what. 
I soon discovered to be the con- 
trolling CP fraction. Thenceforth 
I had nothing to do with the or- 
ganization which eventually de- 
veloped into the League except 


Chinese ci- 


Shutting off of 


First there is the revelation by Chiang Coal, iron ore, and raw cotton were as an opponent of its general 
Leland §. Speers that since the Kai-Shek the three chief materials which Nippon line. 
beginning of the war certain industry hoped to extract from € hina, but From first to last it gave me a 
American business interests have so effectively have the guerrilla tactics of the Chiang Kai- pain. 


sold 1,300,000 barrels of high test 
gasoline which fuel tanks used on 
the Finnish frontier and planes 
raining death and destruction on 
the Finnish people. 

Second, there is the revelation 
that 23,000 tons of refined cop- 
per have been sold during No- 
vember and December by Ameri- 
can interests to Russia to be used 
in Russian, shells and cartridges. 

This is more copper than was 
sold to Russia during the four 
preceding years, 

U. S. Buys U.S.S.R. Gold 

Third, Paul Mallon reveals that 
New York tin brokers have re- 
ceived orders for 500 tons of tin 
from Amtorg, Russia’s buying 
agency in the United States, and 
every effort of the 
government to prevent this order 


recently by 


ister of Finance Dr. Kung. 


1,200, 


are fighting 








shek forees been that Tokyo has been unable to secure by 
force as much of the products mentioned as she did in ordi- 
nary pre-war trade with Nanking. 

On the economic front, China is on a firmer basis 
she has been at any time since the beginning of the war. Her 
balance of trade in the past year was excellent, with exports 
exceeding imports by more than 100 per cent. 

The co-operative movement sponsored by the Chiank Kai- 
Shek government is booming, and the newly opened southwest 
provinces are humming with an 
been foreign to them until the last year. 

The co-ops, which have proved so important in maintain- 
ing Chinese production and morale, were granted $3,000,000 
the Chungking government; that donation com- 
pleted the $5,000,000 grant promised to the movement by Min- 


With the added appropriation for the co-ops, the number 
of such units will be increased 


In the southwestern provinces, the industrialization of which 
has been one of the major accomplishments of the Chinese 
wartime government, 472 factories of over $20,000 capitaliza- 





crying need today. We are told 
that the United States is not to 
be involved in a European war. 

That is why Finland, our only 
honest debtor, cannot have a 
loan. But the gentlemen in Con- 
gress are not worried about the 
Americans helping the Russians 
industrialization which had to prosecute their imperialistic 
war against Finland. 

If Finland loses, the cause of 
democracy will have been lost in 
northern Europe. It will mean 
greater and greater armament 
‘expenditures for us. A few mil- 
lion dollars of aid now may save 
us millions if not billions later. 

If we really are sincere in our 
sympathy for the Finnish cause 

and I believe that 95 per cent of 
the American people are—then 
let us stop the shipment of war 
materials to Russia and also see 


than 


above the present total of 








from going through. v . 
In addition to the activities of tion are operating. 
business interests to supply Rus- 
sia, we read of the U. S. govern- nance the Russian invasion of 


Finland. 
And to top it all, we have op- 
position and obstruction in Con- 


ment buying Soviet gold at the 
pegged-up price of $35 an ounce, 
which is indirectly helping to fi- 


that Finland gets a loan without 
gress to a loan for Finland for any strings to it. She is fighting 
non-military purposes, to say our battle for democracy and 
nothing of one for military pur- against Communist dictatorship, 
poses, which after all is Finland’s Watertown, Mass, 


. 






















































